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Margaret Brent—Gentleman 
EupORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


HUS she was called in the ancient records of Maryland 

—perhaps because the men of her time, pondering upon 

her brain power and unlimited energy, could not think 
of her as a woman. A personage, indeed, was this Margaret 
Brent of Maryland—the first woman in America of large 
holdings and business interests, the first woman to govern 
a manorial estate and hold court among her subjects, the only 
woman ever made executrix by a colonial governor, the only 
administratrix of a lord proprietor’s revenues, the first woman 
in America to ask for the vote, a Catholic pioneer who paved 
the way for others of her Faith, a woman so startlingly daring 
as to be worthy of the title “first modern woman in the new 
world.” 


I 


She was born in 1601 in Gloucestershire, England, and 
reared at Lark Stoke, a house that was probably built during 
her childhood. Hers was an old and honored family. There 
is an Odo de Brent to be found in the Domesday Book. From 
him was descended the Robert who came out of Cossington in 
1487 and married Margaret Colchester, the daughter of the 
Lord of Stoke and Admington. From these ancestors Mar- 
garet was six generations removed. Since the Act of Su- 
premacy of 1534, the Brents had suffered for their constancy 
to the olden Faith. Though Silentia et Diligentia was the 
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motto on the Brent coat of arms, it appears that the latter 
word made a deeper impression upon Margaret than the 
former. 

Certainly great events were taking place during her child- 
hood—events to fire the imagination and spur the girl toward 
achievement. Hakluyt’s “Principal Navigations,” published 
in its enlarged edition the year before her birth, must have 
been in the library of the Brents. She could not have escaped 
the thrill that swept through England when news came of 
the settler’s safe landing at Jamestown and later at Plymouth. 
When her brother went to Virginia in 1625, it is likely that she 
planned to follow him, and that when Giles returned because 
of the treatment accorded him in the southern colony she cen- 
tered her hopes upon the projects of the Calverts. 

Yet she was not among the passengers who sailed from 
Gravesend upon the Ark and the Dove. Five men were 
aboard, however, whose passage she and her sister were paying 
and who were empowered to take up land, later to be claimed 
by the rightful owners. In 1636, Margaret wrote to Lord 
Baltimore, asking that she and her sister be granted land in 
their own names and upon the same conditions that obtained 
for the first settlers. Immediately his lordship replied favor- 
ably, sending a letter that might be handed to his brother 
Leonard Calvert, Governor of Maryland: 

Dear Brother, [he wrote] I would have you to pass to Miss Margaret 
Brent and her sister Mistress Mary Brent . . . for and in respect of four 
maidservants besides themselves which they transport this year in the Province 
of Maryland a grant of as much land in and about the town of St. Maries 
and elsewhere in that Province in as ample manner and with as large privi- 
leges as any of the first settlers and in respect of the transporting thither of 
five men in the first year of that plantation.’ 

Not, however, till November 22, 1638, did Margaret and 
Mary Brent, with their brothers Fulke and Giles, reach the 
shores of Maryland. St. Cecilia’s Day it was. Four years be- 


1Original among Calvert Papers, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
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fore, under the same gracious patronage, the Ark and the 
Dove had set sail from England. It must have occurred to 
Margaret that the patron saint of music was guiding the 
destinies of the two women who had embarked upon so 
dangerous an adventure. 

On October 7, 1639, the patent of the Sister’s Freehold was 
recorded at St. Mary’s in the names of Margaret and Mary 
Brent. To the east lay the home of Giles,” to the west that of 
Thomas Greene. The home site of seventy acres, sloping 
pleasantly toward St. Mary’s River, was as large as any other 
in the province.* To insure for themselves greater tracts, 
which would be situated in territory somewhat remote from 
the center of population, Margaret and Mary toward the end 
of 1638 had paid for the transportation of five men in addition 
to those they had already brought into the colony.* 

Their first summer in Maryland was not without hardships. 
A long drought had caused much distress; and sad news came 


from England to intensify their awareness of the great dis- 
tance separating them from the people of Lark Stoke. Cath- 
erine, the sister just younger than Mary, had died.” Yet the 
Brents must have known themselves to be permanently settled 
in America—all except Fulke, the heir to Lark Stoke, who 
soon returned to enter upon his inheritance. 


II 


The year 1642 witnessed the beginning of Margaret’s 
stormy times in Maryland, for then Giles deeded to her his 
immense holdings on the troublous Isle of Kent.6 When 
Leonard Calvert arrived, William Claiborne of Virginia was 
in occupancy of the island by virtue of “squatter sovereignty.” 
Because of the recalcitrance of the Virginians, Giles Brent's 


2THouGHT, March, 1932, article “Giles Brent, Catholic Pioneer of Virginia,” by 
Eudora Ramsay Richardson, pp. 650-664. 

8Records, Land Grant Office, Annapolis. 

‘Ibid. 

5Ilmington Register. 

SArchives IV, pp. 132-33. 
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career as commander of Kent Island, to which he was com- 
missioned on February 3, 1639,’ had been full of annoyances. 
His position as manorial lord upon the disputed territory was 
rendered intolerable after an altercation with Leonard Cal- 
vert during which he had championed the cause of the people 
against what he considered to be autocracy on the part of 
Lord Baltimore. Therefore he took the easiest way out of his 
difficulty and deeded his troubles to Margaret.*® 

Yet it is entirely likely that the increased power and prestige 
was entirely pleasing to this indomitable lady. She was now 
governing with all the power of a feudal lord the people who 
lived upon a two-thousand acre estate and, it seems, playing 
her difficult role with skill and diplomacy. In mimicry of 
rural England, she held her manorial courts, where disputes 
were settled. The sheriff's Oyez, Oyez, as the freeholders 
were summoned, and the oath of fealty required of her people 
must have proven satisfying to the ambition that she undoubt- 
edly possessed. On June 21, 1642, she appeared for the first 
time at a court held at St. Mary’s and obtained judgment 
against three Irishmen who had left the colony owing her 
much.’ After that, the records show that she journeyed fre- 
quently from St. Mary’s to Kent, attending to manifold 
matters of business and engaging in a deal of litigation. 

Because affairs in the colony were not going well, Leonard 
Calvert departed for England on April 11, 1643, to confer with 
Lord Baltimore and, appearing to bear no grudge despite the 
recent unpleasantness, appointed Giles Brent Governor pro 
tempore. What with Richard Ingle, the Parliamentarian, 
threatening Maryland and about to unite with William Clai- 
borne, and with Giles having him arrested only to discover 
immediately afterwards that the man had escaped, assisted by 
subjects supposed to be loyal to Lord Baltimore and to the 
king, and with the general uneasiness the people were experi- 


TArchives III, pp. 88-9. 
8THOUGHT, l.c. 
Archives IV, pp. 68-9. 
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encing, Margaret Brent as Lady of Kent Manor must have 
endured a trying year. The return of Leonard Calvert 
brought no peace, moreover. William Claiborne had done 
his mischief on the island, with the result that the men, still 
feeling themselves to be Virginians, had to be put down by an 
expedition Calvert organized and sent against them. Imme- 
diately thereafter Richard Ingle returned with armed vessels; 
Leonard Calvert fled to Virginia for help; and Giles was 
captured and carried away on a ship bound for England. 
There is no record to show how the Brent sisters struggled 
through the terrible year of plundering. Yet it appears 
through a suit Margaret brought later in England against 
Richard Ingle that her plowgear and other farm implements 
left on the island had been scattered, that the doors of Kent 
House had been lifted and taken away, that hinges and locks 
had been stolen, that her rooms had been utterly despoiled of 
their furnishings, that “divers of her cattle” had been killed 
with a shotgun and that others had been rendered wild from 
incessant firing, that the iron work had been carried from 
Kent Mill, and that her house had been used by the islanders 
as a garrison.” 

Later, when the colony had returned to normalcy, Margaret 
sued the offending islanders and recovered damages for a 
portion of her losses, but certainly not for the misery she must 
have endured while the fate of her brother remained unknown 


to her. 
III 


In the will of Leonard Calvert, who died on the ninth of 
June, 1647, there is testimony that Margaret Brent had con- 
ducted herself deservingly during her nine years of residence 
in Maryland. In the presence of Thomas Greene, Mistress 
Mary Bean, and Francis Anketill, the dying Governor named 
Margaret Brent his sole executrix, with the terse instructions 





10British Transcripts, Library of Congress, Bundles 107 and 265. 
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that she “take all and pay all.” Five days later the will was 
proved, and the court ordered that Mistress Margaret Brent 
“should have letters of administration granted unto her forth- 
with.”” Into the record for the first time were written the 
words “Margaret Brent, Gentleman.” Indeed, who but a 
gentleman could administer the affairs of a deceased Gover- 
nor? There was no person in Maryland more powerful than 
Margaret Brent, who, with her sister, was the owner of the 
Sisters’ Freehold, who was Lady of Fort Kent Manor, and 
who, by the will of Leonard Calvert, had become also Lady 
of St. Gabriel’s and Trinity Manors. 

Only a superwoman could have performed the tasks that 
were Margaret Brent’s from that day forward. There was 
first the matter of the inventory, which the court had ordered 
her to file. Inconsequential, small things Leonard Calvert 
had left—odds and ends at St. Gabriel’s and Trinity. Yet the 
labor involved in finding them and setting them down must 
have been great. Nevertheless, on the fifth of July she 
appeared at court with her inventory complete. Everything 
was listed with meticulous care—beds and bolsters and rugs, 
napkins, towels, jugs, all appraised according to the tobacco 
medium of the day.” 

Then came the more difficult task of paying the insistent 
creditors out of too limited revenue. From Virginia Leonard 
Calvert had brought with him soldiers who had wrested the 
colony from the usurping Governor. The soldiers’ demands 
for wages Leonard Calvert had promised them had to be met, 
for there was much talk of mutiny among these hirelings. 
Upon the oath of sufficient men it was proven that the Gover- 
nor had promised that salaries should be paid first out of his 
own estate and then from the revenues of Lord Baltimore. 
Richard Hill, who had governed the province in Leonard 


1lArchives IV, pp. 313-14. 
12]bid., p. 312. 
13]bid., p. 316. 
M4Ibid., pp. 320-21. 
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Calvert’s absence was then in Virginia, eager to return to 
Maryland. Mutiny among the soldiers at this time would 
mean Civil war and a return of dark days to the province, and 
it might also mean that Lord Baltimore would lose his colony. 

Therefore, with great haste Margaret Brent made among 
the soldier creditors a distribution of such of the former gov- 
ernor’s property as was available, investigating claims that 
seemed exorbitant and sending to the fort corn and tobacco, a 
cow or a heifer or a bull, and quieting the soldiers with 
explanations and promises. There is at least one entry to 
prove that she met an emergency with funds of her own. 
Though it had been well established by the oaths of four men 
that Leonard Calvert intended to use the revenues of the Lord 
Proprietary to cancel his indebtedness to the soldiers, Mar- 
garet had authority to handle only the property left by the 
former Governor. Unless she could be made administratrix 
of the estate of Lord Baltimore, her hands would continue to 
be tied, and the colony would remain in jeopardy. 

Accordingly, on January 3, 1648, she appeared before the 
council and argued that, since Leonard Calvert was his lord- 
ship’s sole administrator in the province, she, as the executrix 
of Leonard Calvert’s estate, should be declared Lord Balti- 
more’s administratrix until someone else should have been 
appointed by the proprietary. Governor Greene, Leonard 
Calvert's death-bed appointee, unwilling to take upon himself 
the responsibility of naming a woman to such a position, 
appealed to Giles Brent, the oldest of the councilors. Mar- 
garet’s brother replied nobly that he did conceive “that the 
executrix of Leonard Calvert should be looked upon as his 
Lordship’s attorney, both for the recovering of rights into the 
estate and for paying due debts out of the estate, and of taking 
care of the estate’s preservation, but not further.” Whereupon 
the Governor decreed “that the executrix of Leonard Calvert 
aforesaid shall be received as his Lordship’s attorney to the 
intents stated by Mr. Giles Brent.’” 


—— 


SIbid., p. 358. 
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One wonders if Margaret Brent, who had lived in Shake- 
spearean England in the shire that adjoins that in which dwelt 
the greatest of playwrights and who, perhaps, had seen “The 
Merchant of Venice” and who undoubtedly had read the 
great play, thought of herself as the reincarnation of Portia. 
Portia, indeed, who had appeared in court only once, then in 
behalf of a lover! Margaret Brent was appearing again and 
again to defend the rights of a great lord and at the same time 
to see that the people were accorded justice. 

In the next few weeks Margaret Brent must have done a 
great deal of thinking in the time that she could spare from her 
manifold duties. She was serving as executrix for the late 
Governor’s estate and as attorney for Lord Baltimore and yet 
she had no more vote in the assembly than a slave or an 
indentured servant. She had assumed through the years a 
large share in the colony’s upbuilding. While the men might 
deny her a vote as a woman, how could they refuse a vote to 
his lordship’s attorney? Whatever may have been the course 
her reasoning took, the fact remains that on January 21, 1648, 
she appeared in court and “requested to have voice in the 
howse of her selfe and voyce allso for thatt att the last court 
3rd Jan: it was ordered that the said Margaret Brent was to 
be looked uponn and received as his Lopps attorney,” and 
that “the Govr denyed that the sd Mistress Brent should have 
any vote in the howse. And the sd Mistress Brent protested 
agst all proceedings in this pnt Assembly unless she be pnt and 
have vote aforesd.””” 

It is possible that Margaret Brent did not realize the 
epochal quality of her request and her protest. Yet it seems 
likely that as she went about her business she realized that 
she had at least put herself on record. 

After having appeared again and again in court, answering 
to claims filed by Leonard Calvert’s creditors, and after hav- 
ing paid bill after bill, she filed her accounts on June 6, 1648, 
continuing thereafter her task of collecting debts and making 
further disbursements. 


16Archives I, p. 315. 
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The lack of appreciation Lord Baltimore showed for all 
her efforts in his behalf must have come as a blow to Margaret 
Brent. In April, 1649, his lordship wrote in evident anger 
that Mistress Brent had presumed to use his revenues for 
settling the claims of soldiers. Lord Baltimore at so great a 
distance from his province could not have known the condi- 
tions in Maryland. Besides, he was having troubles of his 
own in an England harassed by civil war. Increasing sym- 
pathy for the martyred Charles I was warring against the 
forces about to convert England into a republic. Cecilius 
Calvert, in a remote hiding place, was disturbed and uncer- 
tain. So, humanly anxious to blame somebody for something, 
he had seemingly chosen Margaret Brent as his victim. 

But the Maryland Assembly rose valiantly in Margaret’s 
defense. It wrote in reply to Baltimore’s complaint :” 


As for Mistress Brent’s undertaking and meddling with your Lordship’s 
estate here (whether she procured it with her own or other’s importuning or 
not) we do verily believe and in conscience report that it was better for the 
colony in her hands than in any man’s else in the whole province after your 
brother’s death, for the soldier would never have treated any other with that 
civility and respect, and though they were even ready at several times to 
run to mutiny yet she still pacified them till at the last things were brought 
to that strait that she must be admitted and declared your lordship’s attorney 
by an order of the court (the copy whereof is herewith inclosed) or else all 
must go to ruin again and then the second mischief were far greater than 
the former. So if there hath been any sinister use made of your lordship’s 
estate by her from what it was intended and engaged for by Mr. Calvert 
before his death as we verily believe she hath not, then we conceive from 
that time she rather deserves favour and thanks from your honour for her so 
much concurring to the public safety than to be justly liable to those bitter 
invectives you have been pleased to express against her. 


IV 


Though there was probably consolation in the words of her 
fellow colonists, Margaret Brent never recovered from the 
hurt inflicted by Lord Baltimore. It is entirely possible that 


er 


WIbid., pp. 238-39. 
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Cecilius Calvert was prejudiced against Margaret because of 
controversies he was having at the time with Giles Brent, 
who as a councilor had never been docile in obeying the 
mandates sent from his lordship. Then, too, there was the 
matter of the Piscataway princess, whom Giles had married. 
When Chitamachen, the Tayac of the friendly Indians, was 
converted by Father White, Margaret adopted his little 
daughter and gave her the Christian name Mary Brent 
Kittamaquund. At the death of the Tayac, Leonard Calvert 
had assumed guardianship for part of the little girl’s estate. 
While the Governor was in England in conference with Lord 
Baltimore, Margaret Brent entered suit for seven thousand 
pounds of tobacco due Mary Kittamaquund, orphan, from 
Leonard Calvert; and Giles, Governor pro tempore, ordered 
attachment of Leonard Calvert’s tobacco and chattels for 
payment.” ‘The converted Tayac had, contrary to the custom 
of his people, named this only living child of his heiress to 
all his lands and his successor as chieftain of the Piscataways. 

Giles Brent, old enough to be Mary’s father, married the 
Indian girl, probably because of the wealth she would some 
day inherit. Immediately after the marriage, Margaret was 
able to settle the claim against Leonard Calvert. As the years 
passed, however, Lord Baltimore refused to recognize her 
right to the lands owned by her father, and the Indians were 
unwilling to set aside their tribal customs and permit her to 
succeed Chitamachen. So Giles and Margaret continued to 
make their futile claims and continued to meet with disap- 
pointments.” 

Margaret, moreover, had not received the vast tracts of land 
promised her. The grant of the Sisters’ Freehold was all 
that had come directly to her and to Mary, the other estates 
having been added by purchase from Giles and from the will 
of Leonard Calvert. Thoroughly discouraged in that sad 
year of 1649, she sold to Barnaby Jackson her right to five 


18Archives IV, pp. 263-64. 
19T HEUGHT, I.c. 
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hundred acres due her and Mary for servants brought into 
Maryland.” Giles had already begun to make pilgrimages 
into that no-man’s land, jutting down from Maryland, which 
Virginia had organized into Northumberland County with 
vast and uncertain boundaries. 

Though undoubtedly planning to cast her lot with the Vir- 
ginians, Margaret continued to be prominent in Maryland 
affairs. As late as February 5, 1650, she entered another 
dogged request for two thousand acres of land due her because 
of that “speciall grant from his Lops recorded upon the old 
Records,” and as attorney for Giles filed a petition for six 
thousand acres “uppon his Lopps second conditions being for 
transporting ten men servants.”” As her brother’s attorney 
and her own, she went to court on sundry other matters, 
meeting constantly with obstacles set up by Lord Baltimore’s 
opposition to her and to Giles. 

Nor could she rid herself of the creditors of Leonard Cal- 
vert, who both in Maryland and Virginia continued to bob 
up with their claims. Though during August, 1650, Balti- 
more sent his tardy confirmation of her sale of his “neate 
cattle and personall estate,”” Margaret followed her brother 
into Virginia where the Brents transported a sufficient num- 
ber of colonists to take up about fifteen thousand acres of 
land. Yet back and forth from Virginia to Maryland went 
Margaret Brent. She was still doing her part by the children 
of Leonard Calvert, for whose property she was executrix. 
She had no intention, moreover, of losing what belonged to 
her on Kent Island. She was claiming all the cattle that were 
then running wild on Kent and taking steps to get possession 
of them. At the same time she was parrying Governor 
Stone’s efforts to take possession of Leonard Calvert’s house. 
which Stone insisted upon buying on his own terms and which 
she thought she had no right to sell. The Brents were not 





2°Maryland Land Grant Office, Annapolis. 

21Tbid. 

Archives I, pp. 316-317. , + nee . . e- 
*8Land Grant Office, Richmond. Pe 7 
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able to recover the cattle on Kent. William Stone, having 
produced witnesses to prove that Margaret Brent by word of 
mouth had offered to sell him the house, unceremoniously 
took possession of the place. 

Nevertheless in her new Northumberland County home 
Margaret Brent was fighting till the last with her brother 
against Lord Baltimore’s aggressions in the disputed territory 
which both Virginia and Maryland claimed, dealing valiantly 
with the unfriendly Indians who could never be satisfied, 
fighting to convert a vast wilderness into a home, continuing 
to live unostentatiously by the olden Faith that was hers, and 
at the same time relinquishing none of her rights in Maryland. 
Though there was little that could be accomplished upon her 
Kent Island plantation, she was still responsible for Leonard 
Calvert’s manorial estates, still collecting money from the late 
Governor’s debtors and still paying now and then creditors 
who loomed upon her horizon. 

She had reached the time of life that witnesses the breaking 
of human ties. In 1656 came news of the death of her brother 
Fulke, who had crossed the Atlantic with her, Giles, and 
Mary, and who had returned to England to inherit Lark 
Stoke, and of her sister Elizabeth, whom she had not seen 
since her departure from Gloucestershire. The next year 
Mary Brent died, willing to Margaret all her “worldly goods 
and chattels” but undoubtedly leaving the sister, whose for- 
tunes she had shared, desolate indeed. 


V 


Since historians have confused another Margaret Brent 
with the pioneer feminist of America, one wonders if per- 
chance Margaret herself heard of the episode that has sur- 
vived in the chronicles. In 1656, one William Marshall 
transported to the colony a servant girl by the name of Mar- 
garet Brent. The girl, appearing as a witness in behalf of her 
master, gave her age as “twenty or thereabouts” and affixed 
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her mark to the deposition.“ Later, like the greater Mar- 
garet, she figured in the proving of a non-cupative will. One 
Thomas White, according to the girl’s petition, “out of the 
tender love and affection he bore unto the petitioner, intend- 
ing if he had lived to have married her, did by his last will 
give unto her his whole estate.” Strangely enough, one 
author after another has credited our Margaret with this 


belated romance. 


VI 


In April, 1661, Margaret Brent returned to Maryland to 
enact the climactic scene in her eventful life. As she stepped 
upon the boat that would take her to St. Mary’s, the air must 
have been balmy with the first breath of spring. Surely along 
the banks of the river splashes of dogwood gleamed white 
against the background of dark pines. According to the 
Ilmington Register, Margaret Brent was then sixty years of 
age. Yet she was alert in mind and perhaps vigorous in body. 
Young William, the son cf Leonard Calvert, having come to 
Maryland, had entered suit for the house that had belonged to 
his father, the defendant being the son and namesake of that 
William Stone, who had wrested the place from Margaret's 
hands. The Margaret Brent who appeared in court on the 
morning of April 8, 1661 was the same. proud woman who 
had qualified in 1647 as the executrix of Leonard Calvert, 
who later had been declared the attorney of Lord Baltimore, 
who had demanded a vote, and, when denied, had protested 
against all the enactments of the General Assembly. 


I, Margaret Brent, Gent, [she wrote in her clear, firm hand] aged sixty 
or thereabouts, doe testifye that I never did make Conveyance of the howse 
at St. Maries which formerly was Leonard Calverts Esq. to Captaine William 
Stone and that neither he nor the heires of the aforesaid William Stone hath 
any right to the aforesaid howse or lands. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto sett my hand this Eight day of Aprill, 1661. Margaret Brent.” 





24Charles County Court Records, p. 44. 
Archives XLI, pp. 175-76. 
Archives I, pp. 453-54. 
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It must have been with a swelling of pride and with a con- 
sciousness of stewardship administered well that she later 
heard the verdict: William Calvert, the son of Leonard 
Calvert, won his case against William Stone, the son of 
William Stone. Margaret had saved the home of the man 
who trusted her “‘to take all and pay all.” 









VII 


It was as though her life had been rounded out toward its 
end. Yet Margaret Brent’s last days knew no quiet, for the 
Northern Neck of Virginia was still enduring its birth throes. 
Clearly, however, Margaret was tying up the loose ends. A 
fighter to the last, she deeded her fight for the Maryland lands 
to a nephew who would put youth into the struggle. “I 
Margaret Brent do assign all my right and interest to my 
nephew James Clifton in two thousand acres of land granted 
to me and my sister Mary Brent for and in consideration of 
transporting ourselves and four maidservants into Maryland 
which warrant is in the old record,” she wrote on October 19, 
1663. Probably the realization that she would never again 
demand those two thousand acres made her a little lonely. 
Yet it must have been cheering to know that a son of a Brent 
woman would carry on the fight for the rights of Margaret 
Brent.” 

That year she made her will. Her soul she did bequeath 
to the mercies of her Saviour Christ and her worldly goods 
she divided among her brother and her nieces and nephews. 
She mentioned not only her vast lands in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia but also small personal effects—including “my silver 
spoons which are six.” Yet the trinkets she possessed were of 
little value, pitiable in contrast to the lovely things willed by 
Margaret’s grandmother, Mary Huggeford Brent, back in 
England before Margaret set sail for her new life in America. 
The contrast serves to illustrate somewhat the sacrifices women 
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of breeding and culture made when they cast their lots with the 
pioneers and set out to convert a wilderness into a home for 
generations yet unborn. 

Early in 1664 Margaret Brent died. Though it seems 
likely that she was buried in the Aquia Cemetery in that por- 
tion of Westmoreland County which was the next year con- 
verted into Stafford, her grave cannot now be identified. In 
the little plot, however, there is an unmarked tombstone be- 
lieved to stand guard over the last resting place of the bravest 
of all pioneer women. 





Last Days of 
Aubrey Beardsley 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 


has of late years been bestowed upon the little group 

of men and women who won fame in the ’nineties. 
They represent to us now a narrowly-defined epoch in English 
literature and art which despite its faults was destined 
inevitably to influence succeeding generations. While 
fin-de-siécle was the adjective often contemptuously applied 
to them by those reared in the earlier and more robust Vic- 
torian days, they undoubtedly possessed those flaming attri- 
butes of brilliancy and genius which must leave an indelible 
mark upon any period. The South African War may be said 
to have killed their particular activities; the death of the aged 
queen, the inauguration of a new epoch, produced an entirely 
different type of poet and writer with widely divergent ideals 
—men who were preparing, albeit unconsciously, for the 
grim ordeal which was to earn for them the name of the 
sacrificed generation. 


\ CONSIDERABLE amount of attention and criticism 


I 


But the interest displayed in those writers and artists of the 
‘nineties at the present time is not based upon any necessity to 
rescue their names from oblivion. Despite their youth and in 
many cases their premature and tragic deaths the work they 
accomplished is such that no student of the decade in which 
they flourished can afford to ignore it. And among them 
three names stand out with a certain hectic brilliancy: those 
of Aubrey Beardsley, Ernest Dowson and Lionel Johnson. 
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The Church claims them all as her children.... In his book 
“The Beardsley Period” Mr. Osbert Burdett affirmed unhesi- 
tatingly and not without reason that if one of the men who 
formed that brilliant group were lacking and “whose art the 
decade would feel its greatest loss, that personality is undoubt- 
edly Aubrey Beardsley’s.” 

Born at Brighton, in 1872, he was educated at Brighton 
College where, however, he seems to have left but little mark, 
since the public-school system with its many admirable qual- 
ities has invariably failed to discover, recognize, or foster 
genius. He was delicate and fragile from childhood; the 
Damocles sword of inherited disease hung perpetually over 
his head. He died at Mentone, in 1898, in his twenty-sixth 
year before the period of which he was one of the most 
brilliant personalities came to its abrupt end. And during 
the last six years of his life he produced with an almost 
ferocious energy and industry an immense amount of work 
that was perfectly mature, definitely original, and in rare 
cases of great and unique beauty. Had he lived he would 
doubtless have gained many things which men and women 
invariably acquire by fresh experience of life and by contact 
with such shaping influences as must necessarily expand the 
soul and modify the harshness of youthful character, but it 
would be idle to speculate now as to the particular line upon 
which that progress and development would have been 
achieved. As well ask what Keats, Shelley, and Emily Bronté 
would have produced had they lived beyond their third 


decades. 
II 


Where the flame of genius burns very fiercely it is apt to 
consume its frail human habitation. And in Aubrey Beards- 
ley the flame of creative energy was like a destroying force, 
a fiery impulse urging him ever to more and more work until 
at last his hands were too enfeebled to hold the implements of 
his craft. “I am always burning,” he told a friend who 
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remonstrated with him outside the London opera house one 
bitter winter’s night for not wearing an overcoat. 

His passage to fame was of an almost dramatic swiftness. 
Leaving school when he was sixteen he was employed for a 
time in an architect’s office, an experience which was not 
without its subsequent effect upon his work. But his health 
broke down, and his next effort to earn his living was as a 
clerk in an insurance office. While his days were spent at a 
desk in the city, his evenings were devoted to the classes held 
by Professor Brown for art-students at Westminster. These 
long hours of work must have considerably taxed his frail 
physique, and in his twentieth year he abandoned the office 
forever and embarked upon the hazardous life of an artist. 

His first chance was not long in coming, for William Morris 
commissioned him to illustrate the “Morte d’Arthur” for the 
Kelmscott edition then in preparation. Beardsley made over 
five hundred drawings for this book alone. Many of them 
are of great beauty, and the delicately-wrought designs for 
the headings and tail-pieces are full of a certain medieval 
charm. But he was then as always the despair of his pub- 
lishers. “The most sacred engagements, the loudest impre- 
cations,” wrote one of his biographers, “failed to move him if 
they conflicted with his humor of the moment.” 

The few survivors of the Pre-Raphaelite movement en- 
couraged the young man, Burne Jones perhaps less than the 
others. Morris, as we have seen, gave him his first commission, 
and Lord Leighton was warm in his praises, despite an 
amusing reservation with which few people would now pos- 
sibly agree. On looking at some of his drawings he 
exclaimed: “What wonderful line! What a great artist! 
If he could only draw!” But draw he could with precision 
and certainty although it was not in the manner of Lord 
Leighton educated in another and earlier tradition. 

Beardsley, however, only actually became famous when at 
the age of twenty-two he was appointed art-editor of the 
Yellow Book by John Lane. In this venture he was asso- 
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ciated with Henry Harland, the literary editor. To this now 
famous periodical Beardsley contributed much of that early 
work which amused, repelled and even disgusted the public 
of his day. But he bore criticism well, and only twice replied 
to it through the medium of the press, rather after the witty 
and satirical manner of Whistler. 

When later he severed his connection with the Yellow Book 
it was to take up work on a somewhat similar journal, the 
Savoy. To this he contributed not only drawings but the 
fragment of a novel and about three poems, the best of which 
was his really beautiful translation of Catullus’ Ave atque 
Vale. Itis worth quoting as an example of his facile mastery 
of verse. 


By ways remote and distant waters sped, 

Brother, to thy sad graveside am I come, 

That I may give the last gifts to the dead 

And vainly parley with thine ashes dumb; 

Since she who now bestows and now denies 

Hath ta’en thee, hapless brother, from mine eyes. 


But lo! these gifts, the heirlooms of past years 
Are made sad things to grace thy coffin-shell, 
Take them all drenchéd with a brother’s tears, 
And, brother, for all time, Hail and Farewell! 


III 


The Salome drawings were published in 1894, and it would 
seem that all that was essentially morbid and sinister in the 
young artist’s imagination found expression in their monstrous 
cleverness. One turns with relief from these nightmare 
visions and the endless succession of frightful fauns and 
satyrs to that beautiful drawing, “The Procession of Jeanne 
D’Arc.” It owes something of its decorative quality to the 
influence of Burne Jones, but it possesses that sensitiveness of 
vision, that appealing rhythm of line essential to all master- 
pieces. It was a favorite one with the artist, and it was done 
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when he was only twenty years old. Another of his early 
productions, Les Revenants de Musique is also conceived in 
this happier vein; the man’s wistful dreaming face, turned 
toward the indeterminate phantom forms evoked by the 
music, is full of a delicate, imaginative charm. 

Beardsley was influenced by many things, assimilating them 
and bending them to his own genius. The Greek vases from 
which he learned so much; the prints of old Japan; the Italian 
masters whom he admired wholeheartedly, the elaborate 
artificiality of the eighteenth century, all produced their effect 
upon his own art. Absorbed in the alembic of his fertile and 
energetic imagination and stimulating its processes, they 
formed part of his intellectual equipment. But his idiom was 
his own. The forcefulness of his clean, firm lines, the bold- 
ness of his blotted masses of shadow, the large pure white 
spaces, the economy and rhythm of his composition—which 
would seem in the artist to be the result of a special process 
of subjective visualization—combined to imbue his work with 
a peculiar and original quality never successfully imitated. 

In his more boyish moods he was fond of drawing Pierrots, 
and it is interesting in this connection to learn that the wit- 
nessing of a performance of L’Enfant Prodigue when he was 
little more than a boy made a strong impression upon him. 
And like Pierrot, as Mr. Marillier observed, “he wore a brave 
mask and faced his tragedy with a show of laughter.” 

No one ever saw him at work. If interrupted he would 
thrust the sheets hastily out of sight. During the day it was 
his habit to darken the room and draw by candlelight, but for 
the most part his work was accomplished at night. His in- 
dustry was prodigious, giving the impression that he was—as 
the French say—un averti, aware that the time allotted to him 
was of brief duration. “He had,” wrote Mr. Arthur Symonds, 
one of his intimate friends, “the fatal speed of those who are 
to die young, that disquieting completeness and knowledge, 
that absorption of a life-time in an hour, which we find in 
those who hasten to have done their work before noon, know- 
ing that they will not see the evening.” 
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IV 


But the most poignant legacy Beardsley bequeathed to the 
world did not lie in those innumerable drawings, often made 
at a time when his physical strength was at a very low ebb, 
but in that collection of letters addressed to his friend, Father 
John Gray, and which were published some six years after 
his death. They form practically a diary of his two last years 
on earth, comprising, indeed, all of his Catholic life. They 
are very simply written, without pose or self-pity. He knew 
the nature and extent of his malady and that he held life on 
the slenderest of tenures. And in this pathetic record of a 
young life ebbing with inexorable certainty to its close we 
have a human document to which we must look for a parallel 
in the last letters of Keats. 

“Here,” wrote Mr. Arthur Symonds, “Beardsley is as he 
is in his drawings, close, absorbed, limited, unflinching.” 

In his appreciative introduction to the letters, Father Gray, 
himself a convert and a poet, wrote thus of his friend: 


Aubrey Beardsley had he lived might have risen, whether through his art 
or otherwise, spiritually to a height from which he could command the horizon 
he was created to scan. As it was the long anguish, the increasing bodily 
helplessness, the extreme necessity in which someone else raises one’s hand, 
turns one’s head, showed the slowly-dying man things he had not seen before. 
He came face to face with the old riddle of life and death; the accustomed 
supports and resources of his being were removed; his soul, thus denuded, 
discovered needs that unstable desires had hitherto obscured; he submitted, 
like Watteau, his master, to the Catholic Church .. . 


The definite warning seems to have come to him when he 
was twenty-four, for on June 5, 1896, he wrote thus to his 
friend, a letter pregnant with doom, as if for the first time he 
recognized the gravity of his own malady: 


I know you will be sorry to hear that Dr. Symes Thompson has pro- 
nounced very unfavorably on my condition to-day. He enjoins absolute quiet, 
and if possible immediate change. I am beginning to be really depressed and 
frightened about myself. 
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A few weeks later he wrote from Epsom: 


My only trouble now is my entire inability to walk or exert myself in the 
least. The attacks of hemorrhage have been a dreadful nuisance. Last week 
I had a severe one, and I have been an invalid ever since. 







Later that same month he went to Bournemouth—a fortu- 
nate choice as it proved for him since almost immediately he 
fell under the spell of the Catholic Church. 

There is here a beautiful little church served by the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus. I hope when I am able to go out to assist at their 
services. 









And a few days later: 
I should, indeed, be grateful for an introduction to any of the Jesuit fathers 


here. 


His condition grew worse; the frequency and severity of 
the hemorrhages alarmed him: 








My agony of mind is great at even the slightest appearance of blood, for 
one never knows if the first few streaks are going to lead to something 
serious or not. It is nearly six weeks now since I have left my room. I am 
very busy with drawing, and should like to be writing, but cannot manage 
both in my weak state. 


He was at work then on a series of illustrations for Ernest 
Dowson’s “Pierrot of the Minute.” Very charming in all 
these delicate drawings are the garden backgrounds with their 
heavy foliage, sharply-pointed cypresses, conventionally de- 
signed lilies and roses. There is something surely fatidical 
in the hour-glass that appears in two of the drawings, but all 
of them are invested with an almost unbearable pathos when 
one remembers beneath what grim stress of mortal weakness 
and suffering they were executed. 

His wish was granted, and about this time one of the Jesuit 
Fathers—probably at the instigation of Father Gray—paid 
him a visit. He was “most charming and sympathetic.” He 
lent him books from the library and later gave him a “Manual 
of Catholic Belief.” “I feel much drawn towards him,” 
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Beardsley wrote, “and I believe he will be a good friend of 
mine.” 

Father B., as he is always called in the letters, proved, 
indeed, that good friend. He was present on one occasion 
when Beardsley was seized with an exceptionally severe 
attack of hemorrhage, and was “all kindness and sympathy.” 
Their intimacy in such circumstances could not fail to deepen 
and it was viewed with considerable alarm by a certain section 
of Aubrey’s friends. He received long communications from 
“certain pillars of the Anglican faith,” remonstrating with 
him on account of his increasing friendship with the Jesuit 
Fathers. His own letters at this time show that he was daily 
drawing nearer to the Church; the thought of it was his con- 
stant preoccupation. 

During the early months of 1897 he read the lives of St. 
Aloysius and St. John Berchmans with great interest. Until 
the end of March he was comparatively well, had even visited 
Father B. at the Church of the Sacred Heart. But another 
and even more severe attack followed upon this period of 
improvement, and on March 31, Father B., probably con- 
cluding that his days were numbered, received him into the 
Church. 

He wrote as follows to Father John Gray to whose prayers 
he owed so much: 

This morning I was received by dear Father B. into the Church, making 
my first confession with which he helped me so kindly. My First Com- 
munion will be made on Friday. I was not well enough to go up to the 
Church, and on Friday the Blessed Sacrament will be brought to me here. 
This is a very dry account of what has been the most important step in 
my life, but you will understand fully what these simple statements mean. 
With the deepest gratitude for all your prayers . . . 


On the following day he wrote again: 


Father B. came to see me this afternoon, and brought me such a dear 
little rosary that had been blessed by the Holy Father. He explained to 
me the use of it. I feel now like someone who has been standing waiting 
on the doorstep of a house upon a cold day, and who cannot make up his 
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mind to knock for a long while. At last the door is thrown open, and all 
the warmth of kind hospitality makes glad the frozen traveler. . . . It is such 
a rest to be folded after all my wandering . . . 


The frozen traveler ... The rest after wandering... In 
those words Beardsley unconsciously epitomized the lot of 
the convert who has waited long between the first decisive 
call and the ultimate submission, and who has been amazed at 
that sense of welcome and warmth after long hesitation on 
the chilly doorstep. 

Heart and soul he was fully prepared. His next letter 
reveals a note of deeper and more rapturous faith: 


The Blessed Sacrament was brought to me here this morning. It was a 
moment of profound joy, of gratitude and emotion. I gave myself up entirely 
and utterly to feelings of happiness, and even the knowledge of my own 
unworthiness only seemed to add fuel to the flame that warmed and illu- 
minated my heart. Oh, how earnestly I have prayed that that flame may 
never die out! ... 


He made his First Communion on the First Friday of 
April, 1897, when he had rather less than a year to live. But 
from that time it was clear that all fear of death had left him. 
His letters were no longer, as Mr. Arthur Symonds had 
called them, “a study in fear.” He was fortified, and the 
flame by God’s mercy never died out.... 


I understand now so much that you have written to me that seemed diffi- 
cult before. Through all eternity I shall be unspeakably grateful to you 
for your brotherly concern for my spiritual advancement. This afternoon I 
have felt a little sad at the thought of my compulsory exile from Church 
just now, and that the divine privilege of praying before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is not permitted me. You can guess how I long to assist at Mass, and 
you will pray, I know, that I may soon be strong enough to do so. 


V 


His health improved quite wonderfully, and in the follow- 
ing month he was able to go to Paris where S. Sulpice was his 
favorite church. “I was at S. Sulpice on Sunday,” he wrote. 
“The church was crowded. Cardinal Vaughan was the cele- 
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brant. He looked magnificent and was admired greatly by 
everybody.” 

The doctor whom he consulted in Paris gave him hope of 
at least a partial recovery although not attempting to conceal 
from him that his malady was in an advanced stage. He was 
able to go out regularly, and remained in Paris until July, 
when he went to Dieppe, a place already known to him and 
of which he was very fond. But it was deemed more prudent 
for him to winter in the South and later plans were made for 
this—as it proved his last—journey. A fine and warm Novem- 
ber in Paris delayed his departure for a time, but he left for 
Mentone—that most beautiful of Riviera resorts—at the end 
of the month. 

He was delighted with the place, and at first derived benefit 
from the warmer climate and milder airs. But in January he 
was prostrated with an attack of rheumatism which confined 
him to bed, and from that time onward he never again left 
his room. 


I am so grieved [he wrote to his friend] that you have not been very well. 
I too have known something of weariness this last week or two. For a 
traveler weariness is the good Angel that keeps him in mind of the end of 
the journey. 


His last published letter was written at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1898. From that time it is probable that he was too 
weak to hold a pen. The end of the journey for this young 
traveler was in sight. 


I am in better spirits, indeed very happy at times. I have been reading 
a good deal of St. Alphonsus Liguori, no one dispels depression more effec- 
tually than he. Reading his loving exclamations so lovingly reiterated, it is 
impossible to remain dull and sullen. I believe it is often mere physical 
exhaustion more than hardness of heart that leaves me so apathetic, and 
uninterested. 


Mr. Arthur Symonds affirmed that only once did Beards- 
ley say anything to him which could help him to reconcile 
the young artist he had known so intimately and the devout 
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Catholic, and writer of that handful of letters. Beardsley 
told him that once as a child he had a “singular dream or 
vision.” He awoke one night in the moonlight, and saw a 
great crucifix with a bleeding Christ falling off the wall 
where there had never been a crucifix. 

In appearance Aubrey Beardsley was at any rate towards 
the end of his life extraordinarily pallid and emaciated. “A 
silver hatchet with green hair,” as someone wittily described 
him. The large nose was strongly marked and prominent on 
account of its extreme thinness; the great haggard sunken eyes 
were shadowed by the heavy lids so frequently to be observed 
in the sufferer from phthisis; from a narrow forehead the 
rather long hair was parted and brushed away from the 
brows. But it is always a boy’s face that looks out from his 
photographs—an eager wistful face as of one aware of his 
approaching, untimely end. 

Two days before his death he received the Last Sacraments. 


It might be said of him in the words of his gifted contempo- 
rary and fellow-convert, Ernest Dowson, who, stricken by 
the same malady, was so soon to follow him, that he had, 


indeed, 


. serene insight 
Of the illuminating dawn to be... 


To that frail life the Church had held out strong, sustaining 
arms, had bestowed unimaginable gifts of succor and con- 
solation, folding that soul securely after its brief, unhappy 
wandering. 

Aubrey Beardsley died on March 16, 1898, with his rosary 
clasped in his frail wasted hands. 





Treasuries of Catholic 
Thought 


A Survey of the Catholic Library Movement 


STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 


remarked:on one occasion that if St. Paul lived at the 

present day he might well be a journalist and edit a 
Catholic paper. It would certainly bring a smile to the face 
of most of my readers if I were to hazard the suggestion that 
if St. Peter were alive today he might well be a librarian and 
run a Catholic Library. Yet, amusing as the notion may seem, 
it is not quite as foolish as it looks. After all, the latest succes- 
sor of St. Peter—the present Holy Father—was a librarian 
and for the greater part of his life conducted a Catholic 
library." 

For if in this modern world the Catholic newspaper, espe- 
cially in lands in which religion is subjected to continual and 
persistent attack, is one of the Church’s most powerful 
weapons of defense, the Catholic library is, in one of its 
aspects, a veritable magazine or arsenal from which the muni- 
tions of our defensive warfare, insofar as it is a warfare of 
ideas, may at any moment be drawn. 


() = of the recent Popes, I think it was Pius X, 


I 


But it is time to explain what in the present connection I 
mean by a Catholic library. With the increasing specializa- 


1The great Ambrosian Library at Milan from 1888 to 1912, and the Vatican from 
1912 to 1918. 
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tion of the modern world on the one hand and on the other the 
rapidly growing output of printed literature, the idea of the 
special or specialist library has gained ground in recent years.’ 
It is realized that only the very greatest libraries—national 
libraries and a very few others—can hope to be reasonably 
complete all round. The rest of the general public libraries 
can scarcely hope to be really satisfactory from the point of 
view of the specialist in any line of study or research. Hence 
the growth of libraries specializing in some particular branch 
or department of knowledge—science, medicine, sociology, 
history, and the like. For instance, in the more progressive 
countries each department of State has at its disposal an im- 
portant collection of books bearing on its particular activities, 
whether they be agriculture, trade, or war. 

Now, though religion ought to be in contact with the whole 
of life, though it ought in a sense to direct and to orientate the 
whole of man’s activities, yet there is a sense in which it, too, is 
a special subject or department of thought and study, were it 
only because of the fact that so much of what has been thought 
and written is alien from and even hostile to religion. And 
this becomes still more clear when it is a question of Christian- 
ity and in particular of the Catholic Faith. Only a small 
fraction of what appears in print is actuated by the spirit and 
the beliefs of Catholic Christianity. In particular, the vast 
bulk of literature in the English language is Protestant in its 
tone and spirit and in its assumptions, when it is not agnostic 
or even frankly pagan. 

Now a general library almost necessarily reflects the condi- 
tion of the world of literature. Inevitably it mirrors the 
prevailing world outlook in every age. Une bibliothéque est 
un monde enfermé dans une chambre. It must collect the 
“best” books on every subject and by whomsoever written; it 
must cater for men of every way of thinking; it must fill its 


2To what extent this has come about may be understood by glancing through the 
pages of Aslib, a work of reference compiled by the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux. (Oxford, 1928.) 
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shelves with the literature of all the -isms and -ologies, 
Catholicism and its theology ranking merely as a unit in a 
multitude. 

But for some people, in fact presumably for some three 
hundred and twenty millions of the present population of the 
globe, this Catholicism is the most important thing in the 
world, is inextricably bound up with life, colors in a greater 
or less degree the whole world of thought. True, the Cathol- 
icism of the Catholic is not always a living and active force. 
But at least in principle it is as I have said. To adapt Mr. 
Chesterton’s dictum, to a Catholic his religion is not the church 
he goes to but the world he lives in. It is, therefore, natural 
that in questions and in departments of thought involving 
religion the Catholic standpoint—for here there must be a 
Catholic standpoint—should to him be all-important. And 
of course, whatever the modern mind may at times suggest to 
the contrary, theology is not the only department of thought 
that is intimately concerned with religion. In practice, 


religion, and therefore Catholicism, is deeply concerned with 
history, philosophy, literature, the arts, the human, and even 
the physical, sciences, to say nothing of the art of life. 


II 


That the Catholic aspect of all these main departments of 
thought and culture ought to be adequately represented in 
public libraries is a proposition with which all Catholics and 
a great many who are not Catholics will agree. There may 
not be such general agreement with the further proposition 
that this representation, unless in exceptional circumstances, 
is difficult of achievement and in practice is rarely achieved 
unless under Catholic direction. The reasons for this.are 
many. I do not propose to discuss them here; but, if the 
proposition be true (and experience seems to confirm it*) the 

3In reference to the average English public library Mr. Thomas Foster writes as 


follows in the course of an article in the Catholic Times of November 20, 1931: “We 
take the public library for granted. . . . Like pavements, street-lamps, municipal 
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importance of libraries efficiently conducted under Catholic 
direction, especially in universities, would seem to be clear. 
Such libraries may, for the purposes of this article, be 
described as Catholic libraries, and some notes on what is 
being accomplished in this sphere of Catholic activities will, 
it is hoped, be of interest. 

There is another type of library which may claim the title 
Catholic in an even fuller sense and with which I also propose 
to deal—the library which is not only under Catholic direction 
but specializes in Catholicism as other libraries do in sociology 
or history, industry or commerce; which is organized and 
built up solely with a view to presenting the Faith, insofar 
as literature can present it, in all its aspects and in all its bear- 
ings upon ideas and upon life. 

Let us cast a rapid glance around the Catholic world to see 
what is being done for the diffusion of Catholic thought by 
this particular means—Catholic libraries. 


Ill 


The honorable title of pioneer of “nation-wide” Catholic 
public libraries in England may well be claimed for the Bex- 
hill Library, known a few years ago all over the world, but 
now beginning to be forgotten—under that name. Begun in 
1912, in the most modest way—twenty-five books in a church 
porch at Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, it developed with wonderful 
rapidity. Less than two years later it was removed to the 


electricity, and policemen there it is wherever we go. It is part of our environment; 
and we are all eager patrons. For... the free library has established itself as an 
honourable institution among us. The influence of libraries on national habits and 
thought is nothing short of enormous, as may be gauged by the colossal figure of 
books loaned in 1930. Yet there can be little doubt that free libraries do not cater 
for Catholics.” He goes on to give samples of the usual stock of Catholic works in 
such libraries—quite negligible as a rule. My own experience of libraries in England 
fully bears out this general impression. An example in point is the Cambridge town 
library. The section headed Roman Catholicism often consists largely of bitter 
attacks on that Faith. That a similar state of things is common in America may be 
inferred from an article in the Catholic Library World for October, 1931, which opens 
with the words: “Catholic readers frequently bemoan the fact that it is practically 
impossible to get Catholic books in public libraries.” 
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residence of its founder, Mr. W. Reed-Lewis, and in 1918 a 
new building was erected to house it. The present writer has 
pleasant recollections of the cordial welcome he received from 
Mr. & Mrs. Reed-Lewis when he used to walk over from 
Hastings to visit the library. The venture was of quite an 
unusual character. The motto of the library was “No fees, 
no fines, no formalities.” Anyone anywhere could have books 
sent to him merely for the cost of postage. In 1917, 10,217 
books were sent out; in 1918, 18,554; in 1920, the 30,000 mark 
was passed, and the permanent stock of the library was 20,000 
volumes. 

Then Mr. Reed-Lewis became Secretary of the Catholic 
Truth Society. After some time he decided to remove the 
library to London and make it the official library of that 
Society. It ceased at the same time to lend gratuitiously. 
Unhappily Mr. Reed-Lewis shortly after resigned the Secre- 
taryship and has since resided on the Continent. The library 
is now being carried on at the Society’s new headquarters in 
Eccleston Square. It has recently been reorganized on more 
modern lines.* 

Some years before the Bexhill Library came into existence 
a reference library had been started in Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, by a Miss Pauline Willis. It was known as the West- 
minster Catholic Reference Library. In 1923, after thirteen 
years of useful work, it was purchased by the Liverpool 
Branch of the Catholic Truth Society. A recent report tells 
us that it has since grown very rapidly and that it early became 
manifest that its future lay chiefly in the Lending Department, 
to which it recruited in its first year no less than 700 sub- 
scribers. Nevertheless, in the finely produced quarto-sized 
catalogue before me the titles of the books in the Reference 
Library take up 63 pages out of 128. About 19,000 volumes 


; 4A recent report tells us that, “though generally speaking only books by Catholic 
authors are admitted to the Library, others on no definitely religious subject or of 

pure scholarship alone (such as textual criticism) are added as the need for such is 

felt.” It has just one thousand subscribers and supplies some thirty study circles. 
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are available. It is to be noted that this library does not con- 
fine itself exclusively to Catholic literature. Catholic libraries 
have recently been started in Salford and in Brighton. The 
latter has proved a remarkable success. Still another Catholic 
library is now about to be founded under the auspices of the 
Catholic Truth Society, this time in Glasgow. 

An English organization of a different type is the Catholic 
Reading Guild (17, Red Lion Passage, Holborn, London, 
W. C. 1) which has adopted as its slogan ““The Conversion of 
England by Books.” Founded in 1902 under the presidency 
of Father Herbert Vaughan, it has been carried on for many 
years past by the present energetic Secretary, Mr. George E. 
J. Coldwell. It has a central library with 15,000 volumes at 
its headquarters, from which are supplied twenty or thirty 
smaller libraries in various parts of the country. It lends 
yearly between 4,000 and 6,000 volumes and has the consola- 
tion of knowing that they have brought about many conver- 
sions. But its resources of every kind are meager, and its 
work is thus circumscribed within narrow limits.” In April, 
1932, a free Catholic Library and Reading Room was opened 
for the Jews in the East End of London. 


IV 


Passing next to other English-speaking countries, Australia 
possesses two Catholic libraries and others are being founded 
in New Zealand and in the Transvaal. The Central Catholic 
Library, 352 Collins Street, Melbourne, is now about seven 
years old. Founded on the model of its prototype in Dublin, 
its success has been more rapid. In 1927, it printed the cata- 
logue of its first 5,000 volumes. Since then a large supplement 
(3,000 volumes) has appeared. It now possesses 10,000 
volumes. In 1929-1930, the library circulated 23,918 volumes 
not only in Melbourne but in other parts of Australia. There 


5A full account of its aims and activities will be found in a pamphlet entitled A 
Contribution to the Catholic Emancipation Centenary, published at the address men- 


tioned above. 
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can now be no doubt about the popularity and success of the 
venture. And it is not the only Catholic library in Austral- 
asia. Recently there came to me a copy of the fine catalogue 
of the Southern Cross Library, 150a Elizabeth Street, Sydney. 
It owes its foundation to the Knights of the Southern Cross. 

The present writer has recently been in communication 
with correspondents both in Auckland and in Wellington, 
N. Z., concerning the foundation of a Central Catholic 
Library in New Zealand. I am not in a position to state how 
far the project has progressed. On the other hand, it was 
merely by chance that I came to know of the South African 
project. A printed leaflet was sent to me by a friend in Ire- 
land. It is headed “The Proposed Catholic Central Library,” 
and sets forth the need for a Catholic library and the measures 
to be taken for its establishment. The project is sponsored by 
the Catholic Federation of the Transvaal and is under the 
patronage of Bishop O’Leary. As the latter came to Dublin 
for the Eucharistic Congress I was privileged to meet him 
and discuss the future library. 

The advantages in these great centers of population, where 
Catholics are a minority, of a permanent and reliable center 
of information on all things Catholic, a treasury of Catholic 
thought, would seem to be obvious. But if in Liverpool and 
Glasgow, Melbourne and Sydney why not in Toronto* or in 
Belfast? 


V 


The need of such libraries in a Catholic country such as 
Ireland may not be so obvious, at all events to those who live 
in other lands. Yet it must be remembered that even in Ire- 
land there are still a million non-Catholics, that Ireland is 
increasingly threatened by the revolutionary and anti-religious 
forces—moral, social, and intellectual—which are threatening 


*Writing to me in April, 1922, the Secretary of the Catholic Truth Society of 
Canada said: “One of our greatest needs in this very anti-Catholic city is a Catholic 
Reference Library.” 
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society in every European country, and that not all Irish 
Catholics have that intellectual grasp of their Faith and its 
implications which should insure them against these dangers. 
Readers who are interested may find the question argued out 
in a pamphlet, recently published, which tells the story of the 
Central Catholic Library and seeks to justify its existence. 

This library was founded in 1922 and in the space of ten 
years has grown from nothing to nearly 20,000 volumes, all 
of which deal in a more or less direct way with the Faith. 
It takes regularly some 130 periodicals from various parts of 
the world and thus seeks to keep in touch with Catholic 
thought and action in many lands. 

The libraries of the three university colleges are entirely 
under Catholic control and in one of them, that of Cork, Pro- 
fessor Alfred O’Rahilly has brought together a highly valu- 
able and remarkable collection of Catholic literature. 


VI 


Writing a short time ago about our Catholic Library in 
Dublin, Father F. X. Talbot, S.J., Literary Editor of 
America, was generous enough to say that it “is an ideal and 
an achievement that might profitably be emulated in every 
large city of the United States.” So far as I am aware librar- 
ies of precisely the same type as ours—public, gratuitous, 
reference libraries, exclusively Catholic in stock—have not 
yet been established in more than a few American cities. But 
then America is wonderfully rich in Catholic libraries of a 
different kind—on the one hand parochial and sodality, and on 
the other institutional, libraries. Of the former, it is unneces- 
sary to speak as they are of a type that is quite familiar to 
all my readers. But a large proportion of the Catholic insti- 
tutional libraries (colleges, universities, etc.) enjoy an effi- 
ciency of management and a wealth of volumes of which we 


The Central Catholic Library. Ten years of an Irish Enterprise. (Dublin: 
Central Catholic Library Association.) This will be forwarded gratis to any Amer- 
ican reader at his request. It is sold at threepence. 
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have little notion on our side of the Atlantic. I can but cite a 
few examples. Thus there is the Cudahy Memorial Library 
of Loyola University, Chicago. It is, I understand, a fine 
collection housed in an exceptionally fine building on the 
shores of Lake Michigan; the librarian, Miss Lillian Ryan, 
sees to it that the choice of books is definitely Catholic. An- 
other noteworthy library is that of Boston College, housed in 
a very beautiful Gothic building which was erected at a cost 
of more than a million dollars. It was designed to house 
380,000 volumes. I can but name a few other libraries re- 
markable in various ways, such as the recently completed 
Central Verein Library building in Chicago, the Lanahan 
Memorial Library, Pittsburgh, and what is described as the 
“wonderful” Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School 
Library in Brooklyn. 

Some of the numerous Catholic universities possess fine 
libraries. Outstanding among them is the John K. Mullen 
Memorial Library at the Catholic University of Washington, 
D. C. It was built at a cost of $750,000 to accommodate a 
million volumes and already contains a third of that number. 
Also the library at Fordham University, New York. The 
building cost $500,000 and 350,000 volumes may be housed 
therein. At present the books total about 115,000. 

Lastly passing mention must be made of a promising 
venture—still, however, in its infancy—the “Calvert Loan 
Library,” sponsored by the Calvert Club in Chicago, whose 
aims are to establish a reference library, rental collection, and 
book shop for the spread of Catholic literature. 

One of the most noteworthy and hopeful features of the 
Catholic library movement in the United States is the founda- 
tion of the Catholic Library Association on June 25, 1931,° 
with Father William M. Stinson, S.J., of Boston College 
Library as its first president, and a committee which includes 
members of various Religious Orders, three of whom are nuns. 


—_—_—— 


8It developed out of the Library Section of the National Catholic Educational 
Conference. 
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The foundation of this Association was led up to by the start- 
ing of the Catholic Library World in 1929. Its purpose is 
“to initiate, foster, and encourage any movement directed to- 
wards the progress of Catholic Library work.” Its vigorous, 
if still youthful, vitality is evidenced by the very large mem- 
bership and by the numbers of librarians who have traveled 
often long distances, to its conferences. ‘There were, for 
instance, the mid-winter conference at Chicago, and the East- 
ern Regional Conference held at Boston College on March 28 
and 29 of this year, 1932. To this latter came seventy Catholic 
librarians from various parts of the Eastern States. Nuns 
formed a notable proportion of the attendance. The annual 
session of the Association was held at Cincinnati in June.’ 
















VI 


There exists in Belgium a Catholic Library association 
similar to the American association just spoken of, viz., 
Fédération des Bibliothéques Catholiques (80 Avenue Besme, 
Brussels). It offers to its members three “services”: service 
de renseignements, giving to directors or intending founders 
of libraries information about library legislation and about 
available financial subsidies; service technique, conducting 
propaganda for the founding of new libraries and helping 
with the technical side of their foundation; service de docu- 
mentation, helping libraries with bibliographical information 
and with advice as to the choice of books, and publishing select 
lists. Similar services would no doubt be of great value to our 
libraries in English-speaking countries. 

On the Continent it seems to be an understood thing that 
nearly every q@uvre and every association—Bund, Verein, 
Gemeinschaft, whatever they may be called, whether Catholic 
or anti-Catholic—should have its library. I had occasion to 























9I must crave the reader’s indulgence for venturing to speak of American libraries 
at all. My sole justification is their own plea that the Catholic public in America is 
not as well-informed about, nor as interested in, Catholic libraries as it might be. 
So that even these meager particulars may help to call attention to the subject. 
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observe this personally in Belgium: the Boerenbond, the 
Aucam, the Jocistes (Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique), the 
Jucistes (Jeunesse Universitaire Catholique), the Secrétariat 
Général des Oeuvres Sociales Feminines Chrétiennes—all had 
their library. Speaking generally, it is the same elsewhere, at 
all events in France and Germany. But as regards that type 
of library I must content myself with this brief reference. I 
pass on to organizations whose main activities center in 
libraries and the distribution of books. 

One of the finest of these is unhappily now no more. I 
mean the Bibliotheque Choiste of Louvain. It once possessed 
some 400,000 volumes and had branches in every town of any 
size in Belgium. It perished in the sack of Louvain in 1914, 
and an ill-judged attempt to revive it on a too ambitious scale 
met with disaster. Nothing has taken its place. Belgium 
possesses on the other hand some magnificent institutional 
libraries, such as the University Library at Louvain (800,000 
volumes) largely a monument of American generosity, the 
library of the Bollandists in Brussels (250,000 volumes), and 
the new central library of the Jesuits at Namur, known as the 
Museum Artium. And, as we have seen, its Catholic libraries 
are organized in a federation. It should be borne in mind 
that in Belgium, as indeed in other European countries, some 
of the principal public libraries had as their original fonds 
or stock the treasures of the confiscated libraries of Religious 
houses. 


VII 


Germany can claim what must undoubtedly be the greatest 
Catholic library organization in the world—the Borromdus- 
verein of Bonn. It is more than eighty years old, but has 
attained its present great development only in quite recent 
years. It was not till the Socialists had occupied much of the 
ground, founding on all sides libraries from which the works 
of Christian authors were rigidly excluded, that the Catholics 
at last woke up to the peril. But having at length wakened 
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up, they got to work with German thoroughness. The slogan 
went forth: “Place the Catholic book by the side of the 
Catholic paper,” and Catholic book organizations began to 
grow with wonderful rapidity. The 5,525 libraries now main- 
tained by the Borromdusverein alone contain 4,200,000 vol- 
umes, and that number increases at the rate of 300,000 annu- 
ally. In 1930, a total of 10,632,616 books were lent. There 
are more than a quarter of a million members. 

The association does more than found libraries and lend 
books. It renders all sorts of services to the Catholic library 
movement. It publishes two book periodicals and many select 
lists; it provides expert advice to Catholic libraries all over 
Germany; and, realizing the great importance of efficiency, it 
provides courses for the technical training of librarians. The 
present writer had the good fortune to be able to visit the 
wonderful headquarters at Bonn, where a hundred employes 
were busily at work and where he was shown round by the 
energetic director of the organization, Dr. Braun. 

The Borromdusverein has taken strong root in Austria also, 
where it is even more needed than in Germany.” But for the 
past thirty years Austria has had a Catholic library organiza- 
tion of a somewhat different type, the Volkslesehalle or 
Peoples’ Reading Rooms. This association at present main- 
tains in Vienna and in other Austrian towns thirty-four public 
libraries and distributes about 4,000 volumes a day. It also 
sends out traveling book-stalls, organizes lectures, and pub- 
lishes pamphlets. It has even begun to utilize the films for 
the diffusion of Catholic information. 


VIII 


The Catholics of France are scarcely if at all behind those 
of Germany in their activities in this sphere. But these 
activities are more varied and less régimentées. The present 


10Every year the Socialist municipality of Vienna spends large sums on the estab- 
lishment and enlargement of libraries which are frankly anti-Christian. 
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writer’s first contact with them was in 1921, when he made the 
acquaintance of Pére J. B. Piolet, S.J., and his Bibliothéque 
Centrale d’Etudes. Nearly ten years later he saw the latter 
again in its new quarters in the Avenue de Breteuil. Since 
then the founder has died and the library is now conducted 
under the auspices of the Société Bibliographique." As the 
name implies it is a library chiefly for students to whom it 
lends books and reviews on easy terms. It was never very 
strong as a reference library. It published for many years the 
the excellent Livres et Revues until this was merged in Poly- 
biblion, the organ of the Société Bibliographique. Attached 
to it is an excellent institution, the Association d’Hulst, the 
object of which is to supply books gratuitously to necessitous 
priests, and there are many such in France. 

There exist also in France a number of organizations whose 
object it is to disseminate good literature as widely as possible. 
Such are, among others, the Bibliothéque des Familles (37, 
rue Saint-Placide, Paris, with branches in eight or nine other 
cities), the Oeuvre des Bibliothéques Populaires Catholiques 
(73, rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, Paris), the Oeuvre des 
Campagnes (2, Rue de la Planche), and the Union Centrale 
des Dépéts de Lectures. The last named is a newcomer, hav- 
ing been founded only in 1928, with the object of combating 
the noxious influence of the popular bookshops and circulating 
libraries, and of taking their place. Its method is to set up 
everywhere, especially in the guartiers populaires, small book 
depots regularly supplied from a central repository. ‘The 
Oeuvre des Bibliothéques Populaires was founded in 1906 by 
Madame Bestide du Lude. Its system of working is as fol- 
lows. Every village of less than 1,200 inhabitants has a claim 
to thirty new books by way of a start. These are lent for a 
small subscription, and new books are bought with the pro- 
ceeds. Before the war the organization was sending out 
between 1,800 and 2,000 such “libraries” every year. The 


This Society also deals in libraries. It has a system of bibliothéques renouvables, 
really little parcels of 10 to 25 volumes that are lent out to clubs and societies. It 


sends out some 40,000 volumes annually. 
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great rise in the price of books has hindered development. 
During the war, 400,000 volumes were sent to the armies at 
the front. 

One other French library effort and a most interesting one 
remains to be mentioned. It is the @uvre known as the Livre 
du Marin. It was started in 1916 by Eugéne Conort, a petty 
officer on a man-o’-war, who went down with his ship at the 
age of twenty.” Its object is to supply wholesome reading to 
seamen. It is now a flourishing institution patronized by 
bishops and admirals and “crowned” by the French Academy. 
It brings out a little periodical, 4u Large, holds its congresses 
and organizes pilgrimages. It has some forty libraries in 
various ports. 

France is about to undertake, on a grandiose scale, the 
reform of her whole library system. A campaign is on foot; 
certain newspapers are calling for the creation of 30,000 
libraries. Under what auspices will this reform be carried 
out? And when it comes, what part will Catholicism in 
France play in the work?” 


IX 


Only a brief glance at other European countries is possible 
in my limited space. Rome is, of course, a city of libraries 
and art collections. It possesses magnificent and thoroughly 
up-to-date libraries, such as those of the Oriental Institute and 
of the Biblical Institute. The Vatican Library, one of the 
great collections of the world, has been thoroughly reorgan- 
ized with the aid of the Carnegie Foundation. Italian Cath- 
olics have popular library organizations, also. There is a 
Federation of Circulating Libraries which has united 1,700 
libraries in a single organization. Spain is not a reading 
country, but before the Revolution Catholics had been exert- 


12His life has been written. An English translation of it is soon to be published. 

18An able and well-documented article on the library situation in France appeared 
in Etudes 20 Avril, 1931 (tome 207, p. 211), under the title La Mobilisation des 
cerveaux. 
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ing themselves greatly in the promotion of wholesome reading. 
It possesses, or possessed before the Revolution, a remarkable 
lending library for priests, the Biblioteca Circulante “Antonio 
Augustin” of Tarragona (San Pablo 4). There is a great 
religious library in Barcelona, founded by the Ven. Antonio 
Claret y Clara, afterwards Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba. 
Holland has its Catholic Union of Reading Rooms and Public 
Libraries, founded in 1916. Poland has a number of very im- 
portant Catholic library organizations, such as the Society of 
Popular Reading Rooms in western Poland (Poznan) which 
has depots in a very large number of the towns and villages, 
the Polish Homeland Society (Towanystwo Macterzy Pol- 
skitj) of Warsaw and Crakow, and the Society of Popular 
Schools in Eastern Poland (Lwow, etc.). Even in Jugo- 
slavia there are five or six organizations which have adopted 
the founding of Catholic libraries as an item in their programs 
(or ought I to say a plank in their platform?) of Catholic 
action. 


x 


I have space to do little more than make a passing allusion 
to what is one of the most useful outcomes of the Catholic 
library movement, viz., the development of Catholic bibliog- 
raphy. Every great collection of Catholic books is an oppor- 
tunity and an aid to the Catholic bibliographer; every fresh 
outburst of activity in the Catholic library world tends to 
the production of Catholic bibliographies, were it only cata- 
logues and guides to reading. Witness (in a small way) the 
Catholic Periodical Index produced by the Catholic Library 
Association, and the Catholic Bibliographical Series produced 
by the Dublin Catholic Library. 

There is another aspect of the Catholic library movement 
which I must perforce leave untouched, for it would demand 
an article to itself, viz., its shortcomings and lacunae. They 
are only too numerous, owing to various causes—poverty, 
neglect, indifference, isolation, lack of technical competency, 
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want of coordination and cooperation, etc., etc. I have chosen 
rather to dwell upon its real achievements. 

That these achievements are real and full of promise cannot, 
I think, be seriously questioned. But they are as yet pitiably 
small in comparison with the gigantic task to be accomplished 
—to bring the Catholic thought of all the ages within the 
reach of the people, of all the people. 

But whatever may be said about the success or failure, effi- 
ciency or inefficiency, of the Catholic library movement, there 
ought to be no doubt in the minds of Catholics as to its im- 
portance. There are, of course, other weapons of Catholic 
defense, other instruments of the apostolate; it is enough if it 
can justly be claimed that this, in the present state of the 
world, is a necessary, an indispensable weapon and instrument. 
Only those can remain indifferent to its future who think it 
matters little what the people read, or who fancy that they do 
not read at all. 

But if the library is the people’s universtiy, if the book is 
the universal purveyor of intellectual enrichment or impover- 
ishment, of moral uplifting or of moral disease and degenera- 
tion, of culture or of decadence, then we must reckon the 
library and the book among the influences which make for the 
triumph or the defeat of Christian principles, Christian 
morals, and Christian ideals throughout the world. 


“ 





The Ancient Irish Church 
and the Eucharist 


HuGH M. Duce, S.J., M.A. 


Corinthians to the death of St. Leo the Great in 460 or 

461, there exists an imposing series of documents, eman- 
ating from apologists, Doctors and ecclesiastical writers, 
which unanimously proclaim the belief of the early Church 
in the Real Presence of our Lord in the holy Eucharist. From 
the end of the fifth to the beginning of the ninth century there 
is a strange scarcity of such documents. The Golden Age of 
the Fathers had passed, and the Carolingian Renaissance” 
had not yet started the movement which was to lead to the 
“Golden Age of Scholasticism.” What was the Church’s 
Eucharistic faith during that interval of three centuries? 
Was there retrogression? Are we to ascribe the vagaries of 
an Amalarius of Metz (d. 850 or 851), or of a Rhabanus 
Maurus (d. 856) or of a Rathramnus (d. 868) to a general 
weakening of the faith in the Real Presence during that 
period? 

Fr. Emile Janot, S.J., in the Recherches de science relt- 
gteuse for February, 1927, proved, by a study of the Sacra- 
mentaries used during this period in the Churches of Rome, 
Gaul and Spain, that a decided negative answer must be given 
to these questions. The purpose of this paper is to demon- 
Strate the same thesis, i.e., there was no retrogression in the 
Church’s belief in the Real Presence between the sixth and 
the ninth centuries, by an examination of the testimony that 
has come down to us from Irish sources of the period. It 


F corn the time St. Paul wrote his first Epistle to the 
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does not pretend to be either an exhaustive study nor an orig: 
inal one. The documents quoted are known to any one at all 
familiar with early Irish history. If the article but serves to 
make a little better known one of the glories of the early Irish 
Church, it will have more than achieved its purpose. 

To some it may seem strange that in discussing the Church’s 
belief we should limit ourselves to Irish documents. But 
the strangeness disappears when we recall that it was pre- 
cisely between the sixth and ninth centuries that Ireland was 
the light of the Western World. Students from all parts of 
Europe crowded her schools. Dagobert II, king of France, 
the Anglo-Saxon princes Oswald, Oswy, and Alfrid, and 
Agilbert, later bishop of Paris, with Willibrod, the apostle 
of Friesland, were but a few of the illustrious foreigners who 
came to Erin in the search of knowledge. But Ireland’s lead- 
ership was not limited to the crowds of students she attracted 
to her shores. Her missionaries were perhaps the most dar- 
ing the Church has ever known and the monasteries founded 
by them were the nucleus around which much of European 
civilization has grown up. Thus St. Columbanus was un- 
doubtedly the dominant figure of the seventh century in Gaul. 
The monasteries founded by him at Annegray, Luxeuil, and 
Fountaines became centers from which radiated Irish culture 
and Irish sanctity. Such was the admiration for his Rule 
that many monasteries made use of it in writing their own 
Benedictine Rule. Many were the nobles, who, disgusted 
with the intrigues of the court, came to seek peace and union 
with God by the practices of virtue taught by the Irish saint. 

It is with great confidence, then, that we turn to Ireland 
for proof of the continuity of the Church’s belief in the Real 
Presence. If we find that there is a lack of doctrinal treaties, 
we will find at least abundant evidence in the lives of the 
Irish saints, in their writings and their Rules, in the Irish 
Penitential and liturgical books, that then, as now, the belief 
that our Lord is truly present in the Sacrament of His love 
was the inspiration of Christian life. 
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I 


Evidently we cannot examine the lives of all the Irish saints 
for the period under consideration. Such a procedure would 
be as lengthy as it would be monotonous, for after all it is not 
possible to vary indefinitely the formulas of belief. Conse- 
quently, we must be satisfied with a few characteristic ex- 
amples of what can be found in the old manuscript lives of 
these early Irish saints. 

The life of St. Brendan, commonly called the Navigator, a 
sixth-century saint, affords us ample proof that belief in the 
Real Presence entered very intimately into the people’s lives. 
In administering Viaticum to one of his brothers, he says: 
“Receive the Body and Blood of the Lord, for thy soul will 
soon depart from thy body,” and the pious biographer adds: 
“And so having received the Eucharist, as a sure protection 
for the journey, the brother’s soul departed from his body.” 
A modern writer could not have more clearly expressed his 
faith. Addressing a herald, who is about to leave him: “Arise, 
and take the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and offer thyself 
as a sacrifice to thy Lord, who offered Himself to His Father 
as a Sacrifice for thee.”* Communicating his companions he 
uses the formula: “Receive this sacred Body and Blood of 
our Lord and Saviour unto life everlasting.”* In the same 
“Acta,” St. Ita, Brendan’s first teacher, is represented as hav- 
ing her desire to “receive from his hands the Body of my 
Lord Jesus Christ on this the night of the Nativity of my 
Lord” miraculously fulfilled.“ The same incident is related 


1Charles Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Oxford, 1910: Sume corpus et 
sanguinem Domini, quia anima tua modo egredietur de corpore tuo... . Itaque 
accepta eucharistia, tamquam itineris tuto viatico, egressa est anima fratris de corpore. 
Vol. I, p. 110. 

Surge et accipe corpus Domini nostri Jesus Christi, et offer te in sacrificium 
Domino tuo, qui pro te se obtulit Patri suo in sacrificium. Ibid., p. 137. 

8Hoc sacrum corpus Doimni et Salvatoris nostri sanguinemque sumite vobis in vitam 
aeternam. Ibid., p. 125. 

4In diebus illis St. Ita de absentia sui alumni dolens, dixit: “O si videam oculis mels 
St. Brandanum ... et suman de manibus ejus corpus Domini mei Jesu Christi hac 
instante nocte nativitatis ejusdem Domini mei.” Ibid., p. 145. 
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in the life of St. Ita the original of which dates back to 
within two generations of the death of this saint in 570 or 
$77." 

St. Fursa, a seventh-century saint, patron of Pérrone in 
France where he died, received from his relatives, Sts. Beoan 
and Mellan, the instruction: “Let the bishops and the priests 
of the Church of Christ stimulate the Faithful to tears of 
repentance for their crimes, and strengthen them with the 
spiritual food of faith and by the participation of the sacred 
Body and Blood.’* As St. Fursa was educated in Ireland, 
exercised his first ministry in East Anglia where he converted 
great numbers to the Faith, and finished his days in France 
where he had been received by Clovis II and given a grant 
of land on which to establish a monastery, his testimony is 
especially valuable as affording us proof of what the Faith 
was in these three countries. 


II 


Turning to the writings of the saints, we find the same clear 
unhesitating affirmation that in the Eucharist is contained 
the Body and Blood of Christ. Thus St. Colgu, who added 
luster to the famous monastery of Clonmacnoise in the eighth 
century, fervently petitions in a beautiful prayer written in 
Irish :' 


O holy Jesus! O beautiful Friend! O Star in the morning! O full 
noonday Sun! . . . for the sake of the holy tree upon which Thy side was 
torn; for the sake of the innocent Blood which trickled upon us from that 
tree; for the sake of thine own Body and Blood which are offered upon all 
the holy altars which are in the Christian churches of the world. . . . dis- 
pense, and give, and bestow, Thy holy grace and Thy Holy Spirit to defend 
and shelter me from all my present and future sins, and to light up in me all 
truth, and to retain me in that truth to the end of my life. 


*Ibid., Vol. II, p. 122. 

6Quoted by Moran, Essays on the Early Irish Church, Dublin, 1864. “This passage 
from St. Fursa’s life is quoted in the Vatican MS. Collection of Canons, No. 1,339, 
saec. 8, fol. 69.” Ibid., Note 1. 

TIbid., p. 196. 
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Here we have affirmed not only belief in the Real Presence 
but other essential points of Eucharistic theology, i.e., an inti- 
mate connection between the sacrifice of the Cross and the 
sacrifice of the altar, the Eucharist a means of sanctification, 
etc. 

St. Aengus belongs to the end of the eighth and the begin- 
ning of ninth century. He concludes his famous martyrology 
by beseeching the mercy of the Redeemer for himself and for 
all mankind through the merits and sufferings of the saints 
and “through all the sacrifices offered of the Saviour’s own 
Body and Blood, as it is in Heaven, upon our own altars.’” 


III 


The Rules of some of the early Irish saints while primarily 
directed toward the ordering of the daily lives of the monks, 
still at times contain striking references to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the center of the spiritual life of the Religious. 

St. Carthach or Mochvda, founded the monastery of Raithin 
(King’s County), over which he governed for some forty 
years. Blathmac, later king of Ireland, drove him and his 
monks from their cloisters in 636. After a period of wander- 
ing, he established the famous school of Lismore, which soon 
became “a great and renowned city, a lamp of science to 
Ireland and Europe.” In treating of the office of the abbot he 
writes: “To him belongs the offering of the sacrifice of the 
body of the great Lord upon the holy altar.” The simple 
priest shares the same privilege, for of him the Rule says :* 


If you be a priest, you will be laborious— 
You must not speak but truth: 

Noble is the order which you have taken 
To offer up the Body of the King. 


St. Mailruan founded a monastery at Tallaght, near Dub- 
lin, in 769. His Rule for the “Servants of God” contains a 
very explicit profession of faith in the Real Presence :” 


SIbid., p. 186. 
*Tbid., p. 184. 
1Tbid., p. 185. 
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What gives freedom to the Church of God is Baptism and Communion, 
and the chanting of prayers, and the instruction of children in learning, and 
the offering of the Body of Christ upon every altar. A church is not entitled 
to tithes, unless it contain the lawful ministrations of the Church, in Baptism 
and Communion, and in chanting of prayers for its supporters, both living 
and dead; and unless there be sacrifice offered on its altars on Sundays and 


days of solemnity. 
IV 

Penitentials are collections of the rules laid down by Coun- 
cils or bishops concerning the penances to be done for various 
sins. Such collections became popular in the seventh century 
especially in England and Ireland whence they were intro- 
duced to the Continent. Evidently we cannot expect to find 
in such books doctrinal expositions of the Faith of those times; 
nevertheless in the canons treating of sins against the Euchar- 
ist we discovered a very clear statement of belief in the Real 
Presence, the sacrificial nature of the Mass, etc. 

The Penitential of St. Cummian is a collection made most 
probably at the beginning of the seventh century. Though 
containing no explicit affirmation of belief in the Real Pres- 
ence, its testimony is valuable as affording an indication of 
the veneration in which the Holy Eucharist was held. In its 
last two chapters it prescribes the penances that are to be done 
by those guilty of negligence in regard to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. From these Canons it is evident that the Eucharist 
was to be received fasting,” and that the Sacrament was re- 
served, for very severe penances are imposed on those who 
should allow the Sacred Species to corrupt.” Severe pen- 
ances were meted out to the priest who should even acciden- 
tally let the Sacrament drop,” who should falter in pronounc- 
ing the words of consecration.™ 


Qui acceperit sacrificium post cibum, VII dics poeniteat. CXIII, No. 16. Schmitz. 
Die Bussbiicher und das Bussverfahren, Disseldorf, 1898, p. 642. 

12Qui negligentiam erga sacrificium fecerit, aut sicans vermibusque consumit, ut ad 
nihilum devenerit, tribus quadragesimis cum pane et aqua poeniteat. PL. 87, 996. 

13§; ceciderit sacrificium de manibus offerentis terra tenus, et non invenitur .. . 
sacerdos deinde anno damnetur. PL. 87, 996. 

148; titubaverit sacerdos super orationem dominicam, quae dicitur periculosa, si 
una vice, L plagis, secunda C, tertia superponat. Schmitz, op. cit., p. 642. 
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The Bobbio Penitential most probably belongs to the first 
half of the eighth century and is derived from Irish sources. 
Its affirmation of the Real Presence is clear. The sixteenth 
canon of this important Penitential prescribes a year’s penance 
for any one who is guilty of negligence toward the “Euchar- 
ist, the Body of the Lord.”” The forty-fifth canon ordains 
that should the Eucharist fall to the ground, the place should 
be covered with a plank, “in order that the Blood of Christ 
may not be trampled on,” and the priest should do penance 
for forty days.” Finally, the second of the two prayers of 
reconciliation given at the end of the penitential canons begs 
our Saviour and Redeemer that the pardon granted the peni- 
tent may bring him the “celestial blessing of the communion 
of His Body and Blood.’” 

We have already discussed the influence of St. Columbanus 
and that of his followers in Gaul, Switzerland, Northern Italy 
and Southern Germany. The forty-second canon of his De 


poenttentiarum mensura taxanda liber clearly proves that the 
purity of heart he required of his penitents before approach- 
ing the altar was not less than that required at present. This 
interesting canon reads:* 


Special diligence must be used in confessing our sins and imperfections, 
before the celebration of Mass, lest with an unclean heart we should approach 
the holy altar. It is better to delay a little, and wait till our heart be free 


15§; quis eucharistiam, corpus Domini, neglexerit aut perdiderit, unum annum 
poeniteat. Ibid., p. 324. 

16§; vero declinaverit in terra .. . mittat tabulam, ut non conculcetur sanguis 
Christi. Ibid., p. 325. 

"Salvator Redemptorque ... supplices quaesumus, ut hunc famulum tuum ad 
corporis et sanguinis tui communionem indulta venia caelestem benedictionem per- 
ducat.. .Schmitz, op. cit., p. 326. 

18Confessiones autem dari diligentius praecipitur, maxime de commotionibus animi, 
antequam ad Missam eatur, ne forte quis accedate indignus ad altare, id est, si cor 
mundum non habuerit: melius est enim exspectare donec cor sanum fuerit, et alienum 
a scandalo ac invidia fuerit, quam accedere audacter ad judicium tribunalis: tribunal 
enim Christi, altare: et corpus suum inibi cum sanguine judicat indignos accedentes. 
Sicuti ergo a peccatis capitalibus et carnalibus cavendum est, antequam communican- 
dum sit; ita etiam ab incertioribus vitiis et morbis languentis animae obstinendum est, 
ac abstergendum ante verae pacis conjunctionem et aeternae salutis compaginem. 


PL, 80, 230B. 
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from scandal and envy, than audaciously to approach the judgment seat: 
for the altar is the tribunal of Christ, and His Body, present there with His 
Blood, judges those who unworthily approach. It is, therefore, not only 
from heinous crimes that we must be free, before approaching to com- 
municate, but also from the lesser faults, and the infirmities of our sinful 
soul, that thus we may be possessors of true peace, and sharers of eternal 
blessedness. 


Besides these Penitentials peculiar to some monastery or 
group of monasteries, there exists a very important eighth- 
century collection of Irish canons known as the Collectio 
Hibernensis. This collection comprises some sixty-five books 
each divided into several chapters. It covers a wider range 
of subjects than the Penitentials. It lays down the rubrics 
that are to be followed in conferring Sacred Orders, describes 
the duties of the Church’s ministers, the manner of adminis- 
tering the Sacraments, and tells how the laity are to be in- 
structed in religion and what penances are to be imposed on 
those who deviated from the path of justice, and what reme- 
dies are to be used to provide against future falls. This 
Collectio is of all the more importance as its influence on 
ecclesiastical legislation continued down to the twelfth cen- 
tury. According to the ninth chapter of its second book, the 
end of the Church has in view in offering the Holy Sacrifice 
is manifold, viz., “for herself, in memory of Jesus Christ who 
said: ‘Do this for the commemoration of me’ (I Cor. xi, 24), 
and for the souls of the departed.” Describing the office of 
the subdeacon it says: “They receive the offerings of the Faith- 
ful in the churches; they present to the deacons at the altar 
the vessels of the Body and Blood of Christ.”” It prescribes 
that the acolyte at his ordination should receive: “An empty 
cruet, for presenting wine for the Eucharist of the Body of 


19Nunc ecclesia multis modis offert Domino: primo pro seipsa, secunda pro com- 
memoratione Jesu Christi qui dixit: hoc facite in meam commemorationem; tertia pro 
animabus defunctorum. Lib. Il. c. IX. De modis quibus nunc Ecclesia immolat, 
PL. 96, 1283. 

207513 oblationes in templo Domini suscipiunt @ populis; isti vasa corporis et san- 
guinis Christi diaconis ad altarium offerunt. Lib. IV, c. 2. Quoted by Moran, op. cit., 


me are. 
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Christ.”” In the third chapter of the forty-ninth book it thus 
institutes a beautiful comparison between baptismus sanguinis 
and baptismus fluminis 


He who is baptized professes his faith, and being interrogated responds; 
so is it with the martyr. The former having professed his belief, is sprinkled 
with oil and water; the latter is sprinkled with his blood, or plunged into 
fire. The one by the imposition of the bishop’s hand receives the Holy 
Ghost; the other becomes the mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost, for, it is not 
he who speaks, but the Spirit of the Father that speaks through him. The 
former receives the Eucharist, participating of the Body of Christ; the latter 
himself is -by death associated with Christ. 


V 


Among the Irish liturgical manuscripts the place of honor 
belongs to the Stowe Missal, which Dr. MacCarthy charac- 
terized as “the most valuable liturgical monument which has 
been preserved of the early Irish, and probably of any other 
Western Church.”” The question of its date of origin has 
been greatly discussed,” but even those who would put it as 
late as the tenth century acknowledge its dependence upon 
MSS of a much earlier epoch. According to Dr. MacCarthy, 
the Missal probably belonged to the Church of St. Ruadhan 
of Lothra, in lower Ormond. 

The canon of this Missal agrees with the Roman canon 
down to the memento for the dead, consequently we have the 
beautiful prayer: 


1Urceolum vacuum ad suggerendum vinum in Eucharistiam corporis Christi. Lib. 
IX, c.1. Quoted by Moran, op. cit., ibid. 

22Baptizatus fidem suam confitetur coram sacerdote et interrogatus respondit: et 
hoc martyr facit coram persecutore. Ille post confessionem spargitur oleo et aqua, 
his aspergitur sanguine vel intinguitur igni. Ille manus impositione pontificis accipit 
Spiritum sanctum: hic locutorium Spiritus Sancti efficitur, dum non ipse est qui 
loguitur sed spiritus Patris per illum loquitur. Ille communicat Eucharistiam in 
communione corporis Christi: hic ipse Christo commoritur. Lib. XLIX, ¢.3. Quoted 
by Moran, op. cit., p. 177. 

*8Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. 27, p. 140. 

*tHenry Jener, Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. III, p. 496 describes it as a MS of the 
late eighth or early ninth century; Dr. MacCarthy, Transactions R. I. A., Vol. 27, 
p. 135 puts it in the seventh century; Dom Gougaud, O.S.B., gives several other 
opinions in his article, Celtigues (Liturgies), in the Dictionnaire d’ archéologie 
chrétienne, 11-4, c. 2974, but draws no conclusion. 
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Humbly, we beseech thee, O Almighty God, command this offering to be 
carried by the hands of thy holy angel unto thy Heavenly altar in the 
presence of Thy Divine Majesty, that all of us who received through the 
participation of this altar the most holy Body and Blood of Thy Son, may be 
filled with every Heavenly blessing and grace, through the same Christ our 
Lord. 

_ It also contains the following communion antiphon, which, 
with a slightly different reading, is found in the Antiphonary 
of Bangor, a MS of the second half of the seventh century: 
“This sacred Body and Blood of the Lord Saviour, Alleluia. 
Receive ye unto life eternal, Alleluia.”” Its Post-Com- 
munion prayer, found also in the Missa romensis quotidiana 
of the Sacramentarium Gallicanum,” professes the same 
Eucharistic faith: “We give Thee thanks, O holy Lord, omni- 
potent Father, eternal God, who hast satiated us by the com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Thy Christ.”” On drop- 
ping a portion of the Sacred Host into the consecrated wine, 
the priest says: “May this commingling of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ be salvation for us unto life 
eternal.”” 

From Bangor, the mother-house of Luxieul and Bobbio, 
we have another precious testimony in the Communion hymn 
beginning with the words: Sancti venite. This hymn is found 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor and is called “A Hymn While 
the Priests Communicate.” Here we find all the essential 
elements of the Church’s doctrine relative to the Eucharist:” 






Sancti venite, Approach, you who are holy, 
Christ corpus sumite; Receive the Body of Christ, 
Sanctum bibentes, Drinking the Sacred Blood 

Quo redempti sanguinem, By which you were redeemed. 















Salvati Christi Saved by the Body 
Corpore et sanguine, And Blood of Christ, 





PL, 72, 606A. 
PL. 72, 455C. 
27MacCarthy, Transactions R. I. A., Vol. 27, p. 135. 

28MacCarthy, ibid. 

29PL, 72, 587. Translation by Moran, op. cit., p. 166. This hymn has been edited, 
discussed and translated frequently in late years. 
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A quo refecti, 
Laudes dicamus Deo. 


Hoc sacramento, 
Corporis et sanguinis, 
Omnes exuti 

Ab inferni faucibus. 


Dator salutis, 
Christus filius Dei, 
Mundum salvavit, 


Per crucem et sanguinem. 


Pro universis 
Immolatus Dominus, 
Ipse sacerdos 

Existit et hostia. 


Lege praeceptum 
Immolari hostias 
Qua adumbrantur 
Divina mysteria. 


Lucis indultor 

Et salvator omnium, 
Praeclaram sanctis 
Largitus est gratiam. 


Accedant omnes, 
Pura mente creduli; 
Sumant aeternam 
Salutis custodiam, 


Sanctorum custos, 

Rector quoque Dominus, 
Vitae perennis, 

Largitor credentibus. 


Coelestem panem 
Dat esurientibus; 
De fonte vivo 
Praebet sitientibus. 


Now nourished by it 
Let us sing praises unto God. 


By this Sacrament 

Of the Body and Blood, 
All are rescued 

From the power of Hell. 


The Giver of salvation, 
Christ, the Son of God, 


‘Redeemed the world 


By His Cross and Blood. 


For the whole world 
The Lord is offered up; 
He is at the same time 
High-priest and victim. 


In the law it is commanded 
To immolate victims: 

By it were foreshadowed 
These sacred mysteries. 


The Giver of all light, 

And the Saviour of all, 
Now bestows upon the holy 
An exceeding great grace. 


Let all approach, 

In the pure simplicity of faith; 
Let them receive the eternal 
Preserver of their souls, 


The Guardian of the saints, 
The supreme Ruler and Lord, 
The Bestower of eternal life, 
On those who believe in Him. 


To the hungry He gives to eat 
Of the Heavenly food; 

To the thirsty He gives to drink 
From the living fountain. 
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Alpha et omega The Alpha and Omega, 

Ipse Christus Dominus Our Lord Christ Himself 

Venit, venturus Now comes: He who shall one day come 
Judicare homines. To judge all mankind. 


Finally, Mr. Curry in his “Lectures on the MS Materials 
of Irish History” has translated from ancient Irish an “Expo- 
sition of the Ceremonies of the Mass,” which he assures us 
belongs to the earliest centuries of Christian Ireland, his 
reason being that its language is that of the “purest dialect of 
the Brehon Laws.” This document is especially valuable as 
it clearly asserts the identity of Christ’s Eucharistic and his- 
torical Body. The original is found in the Leabhar Breac or 
“Speckled Book,” a fourteenth-century MS, but a variant of 
the same treatise is also had in the Stowe Missal :” 


Another division of that pledge which has been left with the Church to 
comfort her, is the Body of Christ and His Blood, which are offered upon 
the altars of the Christians: the Body, even, which was born of Mary the 
Immaculate Virgin, without destruction of her virginity, without opening 
of the womb, without presence of man; and which was crucified by the 
unbelieving Jews out of spite and envy; and which arose after three days 
from death, and sits upon the right hand of God the Father in Heaven, in 
glory, and in dignity, before the angels of Heaven. It is that Body, the 
same as it is in this great glory, which the righteous consume off God’s table, 
that is, the holy altar. For, this Body is the rich viaticum of the Faithful 
who journey through the paths of pilgrimage and penitence of this world 
to the Heavenly fatherland. This is the seed of the resurrection in the life 
eternal to the righteous. It is, however, the original and cause of falling 
to the impenitent who believe not; and to the sensual who distinguish it not 
though they believe. Woe, then, to the Christian who distinguishes not this 
holy Body of the Lord by pure morals, by charity, and by mercy. For it 
is in this Body that will be found the example of the charity which excels 
all charity, viz., to sacrifice Himself without guilt, in satisfaction for the guilt 
of the whole race of Adam. 

This, then, is the perfection and the fulness of the Catholic faith as it is 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. 


3°Moran, op. cit., p. 170. 
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VI 


The conclusion, then, of this slight and very imperfect 
examination must be that there was no retrogression in the 
Church’s Eucharistic doctrine from the sixth to the ninth 
century. Belief in the Real Presence animated the daily lives 
of the saints and scholars of Ireland. That Faith they took 
with them and spread or confirmed in Germany, France, 
Switzerland and Italy when these countries were beginning 
to recover the civilization that had been crushed out by the 
invasion of the barbarians and was being jeopardized by inter- 
tribal and inter-racial wars. A more thorough study of the 
ancient Church of Ireland would certainly reveal the great 
debt the Western Church owes her for her work in preserv- 
ing and spreading the true Faith before her schools and mon- 
asteries were in their turn burned and pillaged by the invad- 
ing Danes. 





The Separation of Govern- 


mental Powers 
CORNELIUS P. Forb, S.J., M.A. 


esting features of the United States Constitution is the 

provision made in the first three articles for the separa- 
tion of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of the 
government. 


_ O the student of political science, one of the most inter- 


I 


It has long been maintained that the stability and energy of 
a government depend upon the exercise of these three funda- 
mental powers, and that their separation is indispensable for 
the preservation of public liberty and private rights.’ It was 
precisely for this reason that the Constitutional Convention, 
assembled at Philadelphia in 1787, decreed in their first 
resolution that “a national government ought to be established 
consisting of a supreme legislative, judicial, and executive.” 
The members of the convention were aware not only that this 
doctrine of the separation of powers had been a favorite policy 
with patriots and statesmen, but that it had already been 
adopted with success in the Constitutions of the several 
colonial States. Being deemed a maxim of vital importance 
that these powers should be forever kept separate and distinct, 
it was provided for with emphatic care in the Bill of Rights 
of the State Constitutions. 

It was not understood, however, that this separation should 
be absolute; that would hardly be a practical policy. The 


1Joseph Story, Commentaries on the U. S. Constitution, Bk. III, Ch. VIII, pp. 
195-197. 
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qualification of the doctrine in the Constitution of New 
Hampshire seems to disclose the current notion of American 
statesmen on this point. That instrument provides that the 
legislative, judicial and executive powers of the State govern- 
ment should be entrusted to different functionaries who would 
be separate and distinct, not, however, in the absolute sense. 
but so far “as the nature of a free government will admit; or 
as is consistent with that chain of connections that binds the 
whole fabric of the constitution in one indissoluble bond of 
unity and amity.”* In accepting this interpretation of the 
doctrine, the error guarded against was the exercise of full 
power of one department by the same hands which possessed 
the full power of either of the other departments. It was 
feared that such exercise of any two departments by the same 
hands would subvert the principles of a free constitution. 
Thus it came about that the doctrine was perfected in the 
foresight and sagacity of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention, and accepted as a fundamental principle of 
American jurisprudence. It has remained as such through- 
out the subsequent organization of the government of the 
United States. 





















II 


The manner and extent to which the three powers are ex- 
ercised, and the functionaries in whom they are to be vested, 
constitute the great characteristic features found in all forms 
of government. The mode of the distribution of these powers 
in American governmental policy, therefore, sets our system 
apart from others. We are naturally inclined to inquire into 
the sources from which our forefathers drew their ideas on the 
separation of powers. It is generally conceded by writers on 
political science that the proximate philosophical source of 
this doctrine is the work De l’ésprit des lois of the French 
writer Montesquieu (1689-1755). After its publication in 
1748, this study was widely read throughout Europe and by 


—_—— 


*Federalist, No. XLVII, p. 303. 
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scholarly statesmen in this country. In this regard Beck 
writes: 


No single writer had a more profound influence upon the members of 
the Constitutional Convention than Montesquieu.® 

None of his doctrines had made a deeper impression (upon them) than 
that which suggested, as an ultimate truth, that the union of legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers in any one man or body of men could only 
mean tyranny, and that the safety of the state lay in the separation of these 
powers.‘ 


The Constitutional Convention, therefore, finally accepted 
the doctrine, but only after one of the keenest debates that 
marked the entire proceedings. Opposition arose chiefly from 
James Madison and James Wilson, men of really great intel- 
lectual ability and learning, who made an effort to embody in 
our Constitution a “Council of Revision,” composed of the 


President and the Supreme Court, with power to nullify any 
act of Congress or of a State legislature which they deemed 


unauthorized or even inexpedient. 

The idea of this council was derived from the developments 
of the struggle in France which took place between the time 
of Louis XIV and the French Revolution in regard to the 
arbitrary power of the King and the judicial power of the 
Parlement. These difficulties in France continued even 
after the publication of Montesquieu’s strong appeal for the 
separation of powers. And, one might say, it appeared to 
American statesmen, who were following the developments 
in France with calculating interest, that the cause of all the 
troubles was precisely the fact that the powers in France were 
not separated. Profiting, therefore, by the state of affairs in 
France and encouraged by the successful adoption of this doc- 
trine in the several State Constitutions, the Constitutional 
Convention happily accepted the principles of Montesquieu, 
and rejected the proposal of the “Council of Revision.” 

Montesquieu proposed his doctrine of the separation of 


3James M. Beck, LLD., The Constitution of the United States, p. 232. 
‘Idem, p. 222. 
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powers in that part of his De l’ésprit des lois in which he 
treats of the Constitution of England.° He stresses the fact 
that liberty is sacrificed when the legislative and executive 
powers are united in the same person, when the judiciary is 
not separated from the legislative and executive, and when 
the same individual or body exercises all three powers. These 
convictions of the French philosopher are, as it were, reechoed 
in the Bills of Rights of the several State Constitutions. There 
is little, if any, room for doubt, therefore, of the great influ- 
ence Montesquieu’s writings had in casting the early political 
thought of this country. In view of this fact we are naturally 
inquisitive to ascertain just how much of his work was 
original. 


III 


As to his works in general, Montesquieu, as a popular 
writer, borrowed from whatever sources he found available. 
Dunning, in treating the relation between the French writer 
and the Italian, Gian Battista Vico (1668-1744), makes the 
following comment :° 


It need not be held that the French philosopher took consciously from the 
Italian without credit, but there is certainly cause for the reflection that the 
complacent legend with which Montesquieu characterized his work, “prolem 
sine matre natam,” might more accurately have taken the form “prolem 
permultis matribus natam”; and in the list of the many mothers the systems 
of Locke and Vico would occupy a distinctive place. 


Dunning makes note of the strong likeness not only between 
the general scope, but even certain specific chapters of 
Montesquieu’s greatest work and Vico’s treatment of the 
forms of government.’ 

Besides Vico and Locke, other sources used by Montesquieu 
are the English Constitution, Tacitus, the Roman Constitu- 
tion, and Aristotle’s Politica. His indebtedness to the latter 


5Spirit of Laws (tr. Thos. Nugent), Bk. XII, Ch. VI, p. 151 sq. 
®William Archibald Dunning, A History of Political Theories, Vol. II, p. 389. 
"Vico, Opere, Vol. V, p. 488. 
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source will be discussed later on in this paper. As to the par- 
ticular doctrine of the separation of powers, Locke and the 
British Constitution appear as Montesquieu’s proximate 
sources. It is very probable that Montesquieu drew from the 
second of Locke’s “Two Treatises on Government” wherein 
the English philosopher enunciates the doctrine we are dis- 
cussing.* 

It is significant that Locke appears to be the earliest writer 
who expressly uses the word separated in proposing the 
doctrine as a theory. But the idea and practice of the separa. 
tion of powers is found at a much earlier date, as we shall 
shortly proceed to point out. The extent of Montesquieu’s 
indebtedness to Locke is certified by the writers listed below.’ 

But, besides Locke, the British Constitution stands forth as 
one of Montesquieu’s main sources, particularly for his treat- 
ment of the separation of powers. One fact that urges this 
view probably more than any other is that it is in his analysis 
of the British Constitution that Montesquieu enunciates the 
doctrine. 

In the British Constitution Montesquieu found a constitu- 
tional system in which those holding the governmental powers 
were subject to limitations. Such limitations, together with an 
arrangement which provides that one power shall act as a 
check on the others, were calculated to insure the security 
which is essential to liberty. To Montesquieu’s mind the 
British Constitution exhibited most perfectly the separation 
of governmental powers, and this mutual check and balance. 
Though a separation of the judicial power from the other two 
powers obtained in most of the European monarchies, he 
found a separation of all three powers in England alone. In 
this Constitution were to be found a monarchic executive, in- 
dependent courts, and a bicameral legislature, with one house 
made up of representatives elected by the people at large. 


8John Locke, Two Treatises on Government, Ch. II, sec. 133, 136, 146, and C. XII. 
*Dunning, op. cit., p. 412; Beck, op. cit., p. 232; Spirit of Laws, Vol. I, p. 151. 
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In treating Montesquieu’s indebtedness to the British Con- 
stitution, Madison writes :” 

The British Constitution was to Montesquieu what Homer has been to 
the didactic writers on epic poetry. As the latter have considered the work 
of the immortal bard as the perfect model from which the principles and 
rules of the epic art were to be drawn, and by which all similar works were 
to be judged, so this great political critic appears to have viewed the Consti- 
tution of England as the standard, or to use his own expression, as the mirror 
of political liberty, and to have delivered, in the form of elementary truths, 
the several characteristic principles of that particular system. 


Madison then proceeds to show that in the British system 
the three powers are not totally separate and distinct from 
each other, but that there exists an integral participation of 
each of the powers in the other two. This, he continues, is 
not contrary to Montesquieu’s idea, which only meant that the 
whole power of one department should not be exercised by 
the same hands which controlled the whole power of another 
department. 

It will suffice to say, then, that the separation of powers ex- 
isted in the British Constitution and was the example in the 
eye of Montesquieu when he developed the doctrine to a more 
precise form in his De l’ésprit des lois. ‘To him must be 
given the credit for perfecting the doctrine to the extent that 
it was available for adoption by the American statesmen. 
This statement, however, is subject to the following qualifi- 
Cation. 

Morris, after citing Montesquieu as the one recognized to 
have first suggested the propriety of this division of govern- 
mental authority, presently adds:” 

But it remained for our own America to develop the idea of the triple 
division of the powers of government and their true relation to each other 
to the fullest extent. The germ, which Montesquieu thought he found in 


England, he would have found more maturely developed even then in our 
colonies, if he had been better acquainted with them. By reason of their 


Federalist, No. XLVII, February 1, 1788. 
lM. F. Morris, The History of the Development of Law, pp. 312-313. 
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peculiar circumstances the triple division had become the almost universal 
practice of the thirteen colonies ; and what was practice in the colonies became 
fundamental law when the colonies became independent states. Immediately 
upon the Declaration of Independence, indeed a month before that great 
document was promulgated, the first formal enunciation of the principle was 
made in June of 1776 in the first Constitution adopted by the State of Vir- 
ginia, which was the first of all our state constitutions. . . . And the principle 
so enunciated was promptly adopted by all the other States, and finally 
fashioned our Federal Constitution. The principle has become fundamental 
law in America. 


With this quotation which has reversed our discussion to 
its starting point, we shall hastily scan the ground thus far 
covered. From our Federal Constitution the doctrine of the 
separation of powers is traceable backward to Montesquieu, 
then to Locke and the British Constitution.” Or, following 
Morris, we might say that from the Federal Constitution the 
doctrine is traceable to the Constitutions of the original 
States, through them to the original thirteen Colonies, and 
(to adopt what Morris seems to infer, namely, that the 
colonists were ignorant of Montesquieu’s proposal of the doc- 
trine) then directly to the British Constitution under which 
the colonists had lived in England. 

In tracing back the history of the separation of powers, 
most writers jump from the British to the Roman Constitu- 
tion, and make no attempt to trace the connection between 
these two sources. Montesquieu, however, cites the practice 
of the ancient Germans as described by Tacitus as a proximate 
source of the separation of powers in the British Constitution. 
Dunning in his study says :” 

The Constitutional system through which liberty is secured in England was 
derived, Montesquieu believes, from the ancient Germans as described by 
Tacitus. The separation of powers and the reciprocal check do not appear 
in anything like the same degree in other European governments. It can be 
traced to some extent, however, in the republics of antiquity, Montesquieu 
believes, and he considers that Aristotle’s “polity” and the Roman Constitu- 


12Paul Janet, Histoire de la science politique, Vol. Il, pp. 370, 371, Felix Alcan, 
Editeur, Paris, 1887. 
13Qp. cit., Vol. II, p. 415. 
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tion in the best days of the Republic embodied some essential features of the 
system. 


IV 


Montesquieu’s mention of the ancient Germanic influence 
on English jurisprudence foreshadows the controversy which 
waged in Europe in the nineteenth century between the 
Romanist and Germanist Schools of historical criticism.” 
This controversy hinged on the important question of the 
origin of English political institutions. The Romanist School 
held out for the predominance of Roman influence in English 
institutions, while the Germanist School held out for the 
Teutonic. The controversy was precipitated by the revolu- 
tions prevalent in Europe in 1848, particularly by the Third 
Revolution of Paris in which Louis Philippe was driven from 
the throne, and a Republic based on universal suffrage was 
established. Previous to the year 1848, men devoted their 
energies to the striking of a balance between the influence of 
Government and the liberties of the people in the organiza- 
tion of the State; subsequent to that time, however, the social 
aspects of institutions were stressed. 

Augustin Thierry, in his work, Histoire de la conquéte de 
’ Angleterre par les Normands, “vehemently maintained that 
Gallo-Roman civilization triumphed over the Teutonic con- 
quest of France by the Norseman, and that in consequence 
England owes its institutions not to the Germanic influence of 
Rollo’s stock, but to the civic polity which the Romans had 
founded in Gaul.” ” 

Thierry’s opinions were eagerly bulwarked by other French 
writers, all at one in their animosity to Teutonic institutions. 
The Germans, not to be outdone, entered the fray and went 
to the opposite extreme in their defense of the Germanic origin 
of English institutions. Leading English Historians such as 


M4For a discussion of this controversy see—Edward King, “A Chapter of Recent 
Historical Development,” the Month, Vol. XCVIII, No. 448, October, 1901, pp. 371 
sqq.; Vol. XCVIII, No. 450, December, 1901, pp. 598 sqq. 

King, op. cit. p. $99. 
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Kemble, Freeman, and Stubbs entered the lists on the Ger- 
manic side. Kemble, however, was claimed by both schools: 
by the Romanists, in that he maintained the theory of private 
property; by the Germanists, in that he firmly adhered to 
persona! liberty. 

The social and economic aspect of early English History 
was the main theme of the controversy up to the year 1885. 
In that year, M. Fustel de Coulanges in his Recherches sur 
quelques problémes d'histoire exploded a bomb in the midst 
of the Germanist adherents by boldly challenging the very 
essentials of their theory. 

He denied that there was any evidence in favor of self-governing village 
communities on the Mark System of Maurer and Kemble, and protested that 
primitive ownership was the first institution adopted by man after he had 
settled down to an agricultural life. As to the second question, that of the 
liberty of the people, he confidently maintained that the growth was one 
from slavery to freedom, and that the coloni of the Roman villa played a most 
conspicuous part in the subsequent social development.’® 


Fustel de Coulanges next replied to the German historian 
G. L. von Maurer who maintained in his “Origin of Property 
of Land” that “both Caesar and Tacitus had affirmed the 
existence of the Mark in their day.” De Coulanges declared 
that the only passage in the Germania of Tacitus which re- 
fers to the subject,” may be construed in favor of either School 
according to the reading adopted. 

Fustel de Coulanges by reason of his highly critical and 
methodical investigation, and “his refusal to accept any theory 
that is not founded on well-ascertained facts,” is the chief 
exponent of the Romanist tenets. Thierry and Taine are re- 
garded as partisans. Frederick Seebohn in his “English Vil- 
lage Community,” which regards the question from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint, gave the Germanist view “a direct home- 
thrust.” His conclusions, however, appear extreme. His book 
was answered by Vinogradoff and Maitland. 


16Tdem, p. 599. 
17Germania, c. 26. Cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 347, note. 
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As regards our present thesis, the origin of the separation 
of powers, we are inclined to the Romanist view by reason 
of the greater proof of continuity that appears in this School. 
Accepting this view, we would trace back the practice of the 
separation of governmental powers from the British to the 
Roman Constitution. It might be well to say here that we 
do not mean to find in the Roman Constitution, or earlier in 
the Athenian Constitution, a separation of powers as truly 
and perfectly developed as we have it as a theory in Mon- 
tesquieu’s work or in practice in the United States. But it is 
believed™ that an early form of the doctrine is found in prac- 
tice in these ancient sources. A study of the ancient constitu- 
tion confirms this belief. 


V 


During the best days of the Republic in Rome we find 
“the Comitia Centuriata and the Senate to make laws, Con- 
suls to execute and enforce them, and Praetors to administer 
them in the daily transactions of the people.” ” The Comitia 
Centuriata elected the Consuls and judged their conduct in 
office, were the ultimate court of appeal in criminal pro- 
cedure, and had final power to pass upon questions of peace 
and war. The Senate, composed of the most eminent and ex- 
perienced politicians of the Republic, was, in theory, a mere 
advisory body, but practically came to control certain depart- 
ments of governmental business so exclusively as to become in 
effect coordinate with the popular bodies. It regulated rela- 
tions with foreign nations and with subjects and allies of 
Rome; it also looked after the State finances and the regula- 
tion of social and political privileges. The Consuls had both 
the civil and military powers formerly held by the Tarquin 
kings. But much of their power was delegated to other 


Abbé Jacques Leclercq, L’état ou la politique, p. 497; Morris, op. cit., pp. 313, 
314; Paul Janet, Histoire de la science politique, Vol. Il, p. 367; Montesquieu, Spirit 
of Laws (Nugent’s tr.), Vol. I, pp. 164-182. 

19Morris, op. cit., p. 313. 
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magistracies. To the Praetors fell much of the judicial ad- 
ministration.” 

Polybius, as Dunning points out,” found three organs in the 
Roman Constitution: the Consuls, the Senate, and the Popu- 
lar Assemblies, each embodying respectively the principles 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. This system is 
commonly termed the mixed form of government.” Dunning 
himself finds in the Roman system “the first formal exposition 
of the principle of check and balance in constitutional or- 
ganization.” 

The fact that no check on the Senate by the Consuls is 
found, he explains by the gaps in the text. 


VI 


Going back to Aristotle, the father of scholastic philos- 
ophy, we find an explicit statement of the three powers of 
government. In his writings he does not explicitly mention 
the separation of these powers; yet, in the polity he proposes, 
the powers are given to separate bodies. He writes:” 





















All constitutions have three elements, concerning which the good law-giver 
has to regard what is expedient for each constitution. When they are well- 
ordered, the constitution is well-ordered, and as they differ from one another, 
constitutions differ. There is (1) one element which deliberates about public 
affairs ; secondly (2) that concerned with the magistracies—the question being, 
what they should be, over what they should exercise authority, and what 
should be the mode of electing to them; and thirdly (3) that which has 


judicial authority. 


After setting down these three elements as natural to every 
constitution, Aristotle characteristically enters upon an 
analysis of the duties of each of these departments of the gov- 
ernment. He explains the nature of each in the monarchy, 























20Cf, Dunning, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 106-113. 
21[bid., pp. 116-117. 

22J¢ is this mixed form of government that is proposed by: Saint Thomas, Summa 
Theol. 1a, Ilae, Q. 105, Art.1, 5; Bellarmine, De Summa Pontifice, Lib. I, 1 f.; 
Suarez, De Legibus, VI, Lib. III, cap. IV, 1. 

23Politica, Bk. IV, C. 14 (1297 b 37—1298 a 4) Jowett’s translation, Oxford, 1921. 
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aristocracy, and polity, and in their respective perversions, 
the tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. (Aristotle’s “polity” 
corresponds to our present-day democracy; his democracy, we 
would regard as a demagogy). In all the forms he discusses 
there is a marked admixture of the elements of each of these 
forms. 

It seems to us that the constitution that arose in Athens after 
510 B. C., due to the legislative reforms of Cleisthenes, and 
later through the influence of Ephialtes and Pericles, realized 
Aristotle’s idea more than any other. The powers of govern- 
ment in Athens at that time were divided among the General 
Assembly, the Senate of Five Hundred, and the judiciary 
authority.“ Through the reforms of Cleisthenes and the in- 
fluence of Ephialtes and Pericles, the General Assembly ab- 
sorbed practically all the political functions of the Archons 
and the Senate of the Areopagus, the Senate of Five Hundred 
absorbed all their administrative powers, and the judiciary 
practically all their judicial power.” 


Vil 


Abbé Leclercq is the only writer who mentions Plato as a 
source of the doctrine we are discussing.” Unhappily, he 
does not cite the part of Plato’s works he has in mind. In 
order to ascertain for ourselves Plato’s ideas on the separation 
of powers we turn to his “Laws” rather than his “Republic” 
because in the latter he builds up an ideal State which he 
knew could never be founded. In his “Laws,” however, he 
Proposes an arrangement of governmental functions which 
was intended to be a model for the immediate organization 
of new States. Such a model was a pressing need, for the old 
city States of Greece were on the decline and new States or 
Cities were being founded. Consequently, Plato’s Academy, 
as a recognized society of experts in jurisprudence, in all prob- 


*4Cf. Atheniensium Respublica, c. 25, 2-3. Dunning, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 13-16. 
*5Dunning, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 15-16. 
6Leclercq, op. cit., p. 497. 
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ability was asked to suggest laws to be used in governing these 
new States. This is one explanation of the writing of the 
“Taws.’” 

Plato” divides the administrative organization among the 
“Guardians of the Law,” a board of thirty-seven members 
which had general advisory and supervisory authority; the 
“Administrative Council,” which was similar to the Athenian 
Senate; the “Judiciary,” which, while it gave all the citizens 
a share in the administration of justice, insured a predominant 
influence for a select court of magistrates; and the “Nocturnal 
Council,” composed of the ten oldest “Guardians of the Law,” 
which had the supreme duty of determining when and to what 
extent changes should be made in the State. Thus we find a 
separation of the governmental powers also in the political 
writings of Aristotle’s teacher. 


Vill 


In conclusion, therefore, we can say that the idea of the 
separation of the three powers of government in varying 
degrees is very ancient. It is a natural principle of juris- 
prudence. Aristotle, according to most writers, was the first 
to propose it as a principle of political philosophy.”. Plato, 
however, had clearly proposed its practice in the “Laws.” 
Polybius in his commentaries finds the system of checks and 
balances between the three powers in the Roman Constitu- 
tion. It is to be found in the British Constitution to the ex- 
tent possible in a mixed monarchy. Locke, actuated by con- 
ditions in England, mentioned it as a theory, but did not be- 
lieve that it would be conducive to the security of the State.” 
But it was left to Montesquieu to develop the doctrine as a 
sine-qua-non principle of the government of a mixed democ- 


27A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work, p. 465 ff. 
28Dunning, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 41. 

29Janet, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 367. 

30Second Treatise, Ch. XII, nos. 143-148. 
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racy or republic. He prepared the way for the adoption and 
perfection of the doctrine by American statesmen. “It is the 
glory of the founders of our American institutions to have 
been the first to announce the principle distinctly as a cardinal 
rule of government and the first to give it practical and sub- 
stantial effect.”” 


nee 


31Morris, op. cit., p. 314. 





TheMaronite Church of Syria 


JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


portant of the Uniate Churches in the Near East, one may 

be permitted to call attention to the almost complete 
absence of any relevant literature in English. This remark 
applies in some degree to all the Uniate bodies, though the 
deficiency has been in part supplied by the publication in 
1923 of the late Adrian Fortescue’s “Uniate Eastern 
Churches.” But this title, as Mr. Stephen Gaselee has com- 
plained,’ is distinctly misleading, since Fortescue had only 
completed those parts of his work that dealt with the I[talo- 
Greeks (Uniates in Southern Italy and Sicily) and with the 
Melkites of Syria, Palestine and Egypt; two groups of his- 
torical importance but numerically only a small portion of the 
whole body of Uniates. A little later, Mr. Gaselee remarks 
on the lack of books on the subject, adding that Fortescue’s 
work is, so far as he knows the “only one which is both modern 
and fairly trustworthy, and that is unhappily incomplete.” 

So much should be said to explain the want of any con- 
veniently accessible literature in English on the Maronite 
Church of Syria. Occasional references have been made to 
the Maronites in pamphlets and periodical literature,’ but 
there seems to be no competent and up-to-date monograph on 
these people in our language.* 


| attempting some account of the largest and most im- 


1Alcuin Club Tract, “The Uniates and their Rites,” p. 6. 

2The latest is Dr. Riicker’s article on Die syrischen Kirchen der Christliche Orient, 
pp. 22-27 (1930). 

3One may refer, for older literature, to Labourt’s article ‘“Maronites” in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, pp. 683-88, and to the work of the Protestant scholar, F. J. 
Bliss, entitled The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine, 1912, pp. 96-113. The 
most thorough study in English is Bliss’s series of articles in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly (1892), pp. 71, 129, 207 and 308. 
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I 


First, then, who are the Maronites? It must be confessed 
that it is extremely hard to find a really good definition in 
regard of them. This article is entitled “The Maronite 
Church of Syria,” but the author of it is well aware that the 
title might be misread or misunderstood as implying the 
existence of only one Church of Syria—the Maronite. This, 
as is well known, is far from being the case, though it is 
almost correct to say with Gaselee that “outside Europe the 
largest body of Uniates is that of the Syro-Maronites.’”” 

Apart from smaller bodies in Syria, there are no less than 
six Patriarchs of Antioch in all; four of them in union with 
Rome, namely the titular Latin, the Melkite, the Syrian 
Catholic, and the Maronite; and two schismatical, namely the 
Orthodox and the Syrian Jacobite. On the other hand, to 
speak of the Maronite Church in Syria might seem to imply 
the existence in some marked degree of a Maronite body out- 
side Syria, and this, too, would be misleading. ‘There are 
Maronite churches outside Syria, but the vast majority of 
them are in Syria, and in the district of Syria called the 
Lebanon or White Mountain® which extends for about 120 
miles from a point midway between Tyre and Sidon to a 
point to the north of Syrian Tripoli or Tarabulis. The maxi- 
mum breadth of the area does not exceed 25 to 30 miles. The 
Maronites are to be found in every part of this area, but, for 
the most part, in the northern Lebanon and particularly in 
the Kesrawan, to the north of the Dog river, and in the dis- 
trict round Bsherreh at the foot of the Cedar mountain. 

So much for their chief dwelling place. But one has not 
yet decided upon an exact definition of a Maronite. To say, 
as does the “Concise Oxford Dictionary” that a Maronite is 
“one of a sect of Syrian Christians dwelling in Lebanon” does 


‘Op. cit., p. 8. Actually the largest Catholic body in the East is the Syro-Malabar 
Church which claims some 400,000 souls. But the Maronite Church is certainly the 
largest Uniate body in the Near East. 

5In Arabic jabal libnan. 
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not distinguish them from the Syrian Latins, or the Syrian 
Melkites, or the Syrian Catholics of that small body, which 
is called officially in Rome ritus antiochenus Syrorum purus, 
or even from the schismatical and Protestant Christian bodies. 
Perhaps the large “Oxford Dictionary’s” definition is as good 
as any other. A Maronite is “one of a sect of Syrian Chris- 
tians dwelling in the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. They were 
originally Monothelites, but subsequently became united with 
the Roman Church.” Though still insufficiently exclusive, 
this statement does, at least, emphasize the important point 
that a Maronite is so-called on account of his religion and not, 
at least primarily, on account of his race. 

All the religious bodies in Syria claim subjects from what 
is substantially the same race, though it is true that some 
authorities are inclined to distinguish a Maronite type and to 
contrast it with others, in particular with the Moslem Syrian 
type. Renan® even goes so far as to claim that the Maronites 
are descended from a single ancient Syrian family of Antioch, 
that migrated to the Lebanon to escape persecution by the 
Orthodox Church. But it seems true to say that Renan has 
had no followers on this point and that most authorities would 
candidly recognize that, with few exceptions, it is difficult or 
impossible to trace the ancestry of any particular Syrian 
group. As Dr. Bliss has noted: “Among the population of 
Syria we have descendants of the ancient Canaanites, of Jew, 
of Greek and Roman colonists, of Arab invaders, of Frankish 
crusaders, and possibly of Mongols, but definitely to recognize 
each element is impossible.’”” By race, the Maronites are 
Syrians; by religion, they are Catholics; by rite, they are 
Syrian Antiochenes of the group or “nation,” understood in 
an ecclesiastical sense, that owes obedience to that particular 
Patriarch of Antioch, who dwells at Bkerke in the winter and 
at Diman in the summer, and is known to all men as the 
Maronite Patriarch. 


8Mission de Phénicie, p. 335. 
7TQuarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1892, p. 73. 
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One cannot here discuss in detail the origin of these various 
patriarchates or the full reason for the strange, unprimitive 
condition of a number of bishops with ordinary jurisdiction, 
who inhabit the same territory and exercise exclusive juris- 
diction over souls rather than over districts. Dr. Fortescue 
had given an explanation of the phenomenon in his volume 
on the Uniates.’ Briefly, the situation is due to the return to 
Catholic unity of various schismatical bodies, which brought 
with them their own ideas, their own customs and their sense 
of forming a special “nation” under their own Patriarch. In 
such cases, Rome with her usual wise conservatism was con- 
tent to make the minimum of necessary changes and to allow 
each of these bodies a separate organization and, in most cases, 
a separate Patriarch to correspond to their former schismatical 
ruler. Melkites, Syrian Catholics, Catholic Copts, Catholic 
Armenians, and Maronites live side by side in the same dis- 
tricts, but under the jurisdiction of the different heads of their 
various rites, and under the ultimate authority of the great 
Patriarch of the West, who is, also, Bishop of Rome, Metro- 
politan of the Roman Province, Primate of Italy and Vicar 
on earth of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


II 


Something must now be said regarding the history of this 
Maronite Church. Unfortunately, though the remark is 
applicable to most dynasties and human institutions, the 
undisputed period of Maronite history does not go back very 
far—in fact not much beyond the sixteenth century. As 
regards the preceding centuries, it is well-known to scholars 
that Maronite opinion differs from almost all other opinion on 
at least two important questions—that of their first Patriarch 
and that of their perpetual orthodoxy. 

The ordinary Maronite view may be summarized in the 
following terms. The monastery of St. Maran, which was 


— 


8P. 16. 
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situated on the river Orontes between Emesa and Apamea, 
owed its name to a fourth-century monk named Marin, who 
is mentioned by Theodoret and, less certainly, by St. John 
Chrysostom. He died in or before the year 423 and the church 
and monastery were built to shelter his remains. The 
monastery soon became a great center of religious activity and 
was conspicuous for its orthodoxy throughout the stormy 
period of the Monophysite and Monothelite heresies. When 
the Emperor Heraclius adopted the latter heresy for political 
reasons, the monks of St. Marian broke off all relations with 
him in order to avoid communication with a heretic. The 
first Patriarch was a certain St. John’ Martn, formerly a 
monk of the St. Marin monastery, and from him the Antio- 
chene succession had its origin. He ruled over the Maronite 
Church from 685-707, and so, for over twelve centuries, there - 
has been a line of Maronite Patriarchs in close union with the 
Holy See. This is the Maronite case, which is supported by 
ingenious but quite unconvincing arguments. 

In reply, it must be stated at once and emphatically that 
the consensus of learned opinion is most unfavorable to such 
an interpretation of history, and that Melkites and Byzantines, 
Syrian Catholics and Jacobites, Armenians and Syrian Latins 
are at one with most Western authorities in rejecting even the 
main lines of the theory. It is unpleasant to dwell upon an 
ancient controversy, which has only a remote historical inter- 
est. The Maronites have been for centuries most loyal and 
devoted Catholics, and it seems ungenerous to take away 
anything from the glory of their rite. 

But truth must be told, and the truth is that the great 
majority of scholars consider that the monks of St. Marin, 
far from resisting the error of Heraclius, were among its chief 
propagators; that the very existence of the seventh-century 
Patriarch, John Maran, is doubtful, since his name does not 
occur in the very complete lists of Patriarchs of the period; 
that there is really only one argument in favor of the Maronite 


%Syriac, Yuhanan 
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case, namely, a traditional argument based on a very late 
tradition, which does not go back beyond the fourteenth cen- 
tury! To quote a document of the year 1392 in favor of the 
existence of a Patriarch alleged to have ruled from 685-707 is 
as futile as it would be to quote some unsupported statement 
in Macaulay regarding the events of the Third Crusade. 

In fact, the most ordinary interpretation of the data regard- 
ing the Maronite Church and its origins may be given in 
some words of Dr. Fortescue:” “In spite of their own 
vehement assertions of perpetual Catholicity, there is no doubt 
that they were once Monotheletes and that their separate 
organization is the relic of what was once a schismatical 
Monothelite church.”” The commonly received opinion of 
scholars is largely based upon the statement of William of 
Tyre that a great conversion of Maronites took place at a 
date now fixed at 1182." The passage reads as follows: 


Meanwhile, while the kingdom, as we have already said, enjoyed temporal 
peace, a certain nation of the Syrians in the province of Phoenicia, inhabiting 
the slopes of Lebanon near the city of Byblos, experienced a great change in 
state. For, having, for nearly five hundred years, followed after the errors 
of one Maro a heresiarch, so as to be called after him Maronites, and having 
carried out their own sacramental rites in separation from the Church of the 
Faithful, they returned under Divine inspiration to a right mind (divina 
inspiratione ad cor redeuntes), and, having overcome their indifference, and 
approached Amaury, the Patriarch of Antioch, the third of the Latin Patri- 
archs who now rules over that church, and, having abjured the error, by 
which they had been so long and so perilously held, they returned to the 
unity of the Catholic Church, receiving the orthodox Faith and being ready 
to embrace and observe with all veneration the tradition of the Roman 


1In his Catholic Truth Society pamphlet, Eastern Churches, p. 27. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Fortescue, on p. 28 of the same pamphlet, himself shows 
some tendency to confuse the two Marins, the hermit of the fourth century, and the 
alleged Patriarch of the seventh. 

12William was born about 1137, became archdeacon of Tyre in 1167, and inthtinn 
in 1775. His chief work, the Historia rerum in partibus transmarinis gestarum, is 
printed in Vol. CCI of Migne’s Patrologia Latina, coll. 201-1067, and breaks off about 
the end of 1183. It is regrettable that the version of the following given extract in 
Labourt’s Catholic-Encyclopedia article, p. 685, is neither complete nor very accurate. 
The reference to Migne is Hist. rerum transmarin, Lib. XXII (not XX as in 
Labourt), col. 856. 
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Church. There was of this people a great multitude, said to exceed almost 
forty thousand, who, as we have said, dwelt on the slopes of Lebanon and the 
steeps of the Mountain throughout the dioceses of Byblos, Botrys and 
Tripoli. They were powerful men and vigorous in the use of arms, and were 
most useful to our men in their frequent severe encounters with the enemy; 
for which reason, as also for their conversion to the purity of the Faith, great 
joy came upon our people. The error of Maro and his adherents, as may 
be read in the Sixth Council [i.e. the Third Council of Constantinople in 
680], which is recognized as having been gathered together against them, and 
in which they suffered sentence of condemnation (damnutionis sententiam 
pertulerunt), is and was this; that in our Lord Jesus Christ there is, and was 
from the beginning, only one will and one operation. To which article, 
reprobated as it was by the Church of the orthodox, they added many other 
pernicious doctrines, when they had been separated from the assembly of the 
Faithful. But, moved by penitence for all these things, they returned, as 
we have said, to the Catholic Church, together with their Patriarch and not 
a few bishops, who, just as they formefly had gone before them in impiety, 
so now returning to the truth were their leaders in piety (pium ducatum 
praestiterunt). 


This is the contemporary testimony of one who is described 
by a recent authority” as “painstaking, learned, and unpreju- 
diced.” ‘To say that such a writer was deceived or misquoted 
evidence is the last resort of a style of advocacy that is already 
desperate and that has abandoned all ordinary standards of 
literary criticism. It is a thousand pities that these and other 
insufficient tricks are to be found in abundance in the article 
on the “Maronites” in the Dictionnaire de théologie catho- 
lique, which has ordinarily a high reputation for the learning 
and impartiality of its articles. This testimony of William of 
Tyre is amply confirmed by that of Jacques de Vitry, John of 
Damascus, and other writers.” 

We have ample reason, then, for regarding the year of grace 
1182 as one of the great landmarks in Maronite history. 
Unluckily, this year did not mark the end of the trouble. In 


13Chamber’s Encyclopedia, 1927 edition, Vol. X, p. 635. 

14The most searching investigation into the origins of the Maronite body is to be 
found in a series of articles by Pére S. Vailhé in Echos d’Orient (1901), pp. 96 & 154; 
(1902), p. 281; (1906), pp. 257 & 344. 
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the early years of the thirteenth century, Pope Innocent III 
had to excommunicate the Patriarch Luke, who died in 1209. 
His successor Jeremias assisted at the Fourth Council of 
Lateran, the fifteenth General Council, in 1215, and a letter 
was addressed to him by the Pope, calling upon him to make 
profession of the Catholic doctrine of the two wills in Christ. 
Even after this event, there were still some Monothelites 
among the members of the rite, since we find that in 1445 the 
Cypriote Maronites with Elias their archbishop abjured the 
heresy of Macedonius. The final and definitive conversion 
of these people was brought about in the sixteenth century, 
largely owing to the efforts of the celebrated Padre Eliano 
of the Society of Jesus. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies various changes were made in the liturgy with a view to 
bringing it into conformity with the directions of the Holy 
See. 

The modern period, that is the period of full acceptance 
and promulgation of the Tridentine decrees dates from the 
great Synod of Deir Luaize in 1736. At this gathering the 
Holy See was represented by the learned Yusif el-Sim’any, 
better known as Joseph Assemanus, the editor of the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis. The canons of this Synod fill some 
350 pages of the Arabic text and are divided under four main 
headings, dealing respectively with the Catholic Faith, with 
sacramental discipline and practice, with offices in the Church 
from sacristan to Patriarch, and, finally, with churches, con- 
vents, and schools. Needless to say, the theology of the canons 
was fully in accordance with the decrees of Trent. 

As at the present day, the rite differed from Western 
Catholicism mainly in regard of the language and form of the 
liturgical books and of clerical discipline in the matter of 
celibacy. Papal confirmation of the Synod was granted in a 
Bull of September 1, 1741. Since that date the Maronite 
Church has passed through various crises, but there has been 
no question of its full and loyal adhesion to the See of Peter. 
The “nation” has suffered many things from its Druse and 
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Moslem neighbors, notably in the terrible massacres of 1860, 
and in the period of the Great War, but it continues to grow 


and to flourish. 
III 


Before passing from the history of the rite to the present- 
day organization of the Church, one may be allowed to point 
to the two chief considerations that make the Maronites of 
especial interest among the Uniate Churches. In the first 
place, though nobody would wish to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of mere numbers, the Maronites are, with the exception 
of the Syrian Catholics of Malabar, quite the largest of all 
the Uniate bodies outside Europe, and the largest in the Near 
East. Only a third of the adherents of the Byzantine Rite in 
Syria and Palestine are in communion with the Apostolic See. 
The Syrian Catholic Church of the ritus purus is a very tiny 
body, and does not count more than 50,000 subjects in all. 
The Catholic Armenian Patriarch of Cilicia has some 115,000 
subjects. The Catholics Copts and the Catholic Abyssinians 
are mere handfuls of converts from the corresponding schis- 
matical bodies. But the Maronites number more than 200,000 
in Syria alone, and this figure does not include a further 
18,000 in Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt, and some 150,000 
emigrants in various parts of the world. They form a large, 
important, and relatively prosperous Church, which, unlike 
any of the smaller Uniate bodies, seems to thrive and increase 
without any great need of European financial aid.” Secondly, 
the Maronites, as Dr. Fortescue reminds us are “the one 
Eastern Church, which is entirely Uniate. For centuries, 
surrounded by schismatics and Moslems, they have been the 
one entirely faithful outpost of Catholic unity in the East. 
All are in union with Rome; there is no such thing as a 
schismatical Maronite.” 

At the head of the whole Maronite Church and subject 


15In reality, this is a matter of seeming, for the Patriarch receives a good deal of 


assistance from Europe. 
16The Uniate Eastern Churches, pp. 9 ff. 
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only to the Pope himself, is the Patriarch, or batrak, who 
bears the title of Patriarch of Antioch and of all the East. 
As in other Eastern Churches, he is chosen by electors of his 
own rite and not directly by Rome, though the mode of elec- 
tion has varied considerably in the course of the centuries. 
At one time the electors were the bishops, dignitaries and 
priests of the patriarchate; later the power of election was 
entrusted to twelve priests, who were shut up in separate cells 
and were expected to make a unanimous choice of a candidate, 
failing which they proceeded to elect by the method of com- 
promise and left the decision in the hands of three of their 
number; later still it depended upon a majority vote of the 
assembly of bishops, priests and people. Finally, the synod 
of 1736 fixed the procedure by enacting that only the Metro- 
politans and bishops should take part in the election, that a 
two-thirds majority should be required for the validity of the 
choice, and that the candidate should be at least forty years 
of age and in priest’s or bishop’s orders. Election by accla- 
mation is also permitted, but, in that case, the candidate must 
receive all the votes. 

Once chosen, the Patriarch-elect must appoint a day for his 
solemn consecration, which is performed by the senior bishop 
present with imposition of hands by all the other bishops.” 
If, by any chance, the candidate is not already a bishop, he 
must, of course, be raised to the episcopate. After the con- 
secration ceremony both the electors and the elect must petition 
Rome for the sacred pallium and for confirmation of the 
election. Until these have been received, the new Patriarch 
does not enjoy the fulness of patriarchal authority. 

The Patriarch is the possessor of a large number of special 
privileges, which include the right to bless the holy chrism, 
to consecrate all bishops of the rite, to appoint all dignitaries 
other than metropolitans and bishops, and to control all edi- 


tions of the liturgical books and all translations from Syriac 


One need hardly add that this rite is a sacramental, not a Sacrament. It may be 
compared to the blessing of an abbot or abbess in our Western usage. 
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into Arabic. He wears what is perhaps the most impressive 
dress allowed to any Patriarch, for he is clothed completely 
in scarlet with the exception of the dark-blue turban, which 
he and all the Maronite clergy wear as their most distinctive 
dress and which is called in Arabic the gawoug.” And, as 
anybody who has lived in the Maronite country knows, the 
batrak is commonly regarded as a final court of appeal even 
in temporal affairs. The present Patriarch is Msgr. Arida, 
formerly Archbishop of (the Syrian) Tripoli. The late 
holder of the office, Msgr. Elias Peter Hoyek,” did much by 
the firmness of his rule, but still more by his great wisdom, 
charity and kindliness to add to the already immense prestige 
of his position. His personal courage was abundantly illus- 
trated during the Great War.” 

The patriarchal residence has been changed from time to 
time. At the present day, the batrak lives at Bkerke near 
Beirut during the winter and spends the hot summer months 
in the palace, built during his regime, at Diman. The latter 
is perched at an altitude of some five thousand feet above sea 
level, high up above the valley of the Qadisha, which leads 
from Bsherreh, the heart of Maronite land, to Tripoli and 
the sea. 

The majority of the Patriarch’s suffragans bear the purely 
honorific title of archbishop. It would be correct to say that 
the Patriarch alone is the archbishop and metropolitan and 
that the other bishops”, whether residential or titular, are 
either his suffragans or his vicars. Before the synod of 1736 
there was a tendency to look upon all bishops as the patri- 
arch’s vicars, and the boundaries of dioceses were not marked 
out or even known. The synod changed all this, and fixed 


18Wortabet’s Arabic-English Dictionary, 3rd ed., 1913; s. v. gadwoug. 

19All the Patriarchs join the name of Peter to their own Christian name in memory 
of the first bishop of Antioch, St. Peter the Apostle. 

*°The present writer has heard Msgr. Hoyek describing an occasion on which he 
withstood the terrible Djemal Pasha to the face by expressing a difference of opinion 
which, he knew, was likely to cost him his life. 

21Arabic, moutran. 
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the number of residential bishops at eight. The dioceses are 
Aleppo, Beirut, Cyprus, Damascus, Tripoli, and Tyre and 
Sidon (these six rank as archbishoprics), with Heliopolis 
(Baalbek) and Byblos and Botrys (Jebail and Batroun) 
which are bishoprics. The Patriarch reserves to himself the 
government of the united dioceses of Byblos and Botrys, 
though in practice he governs them by means of a patriarchal 
vicar. In 1906, the diocese of Tyre and Sidon was divided 
into two, so, at the present day, there are nine Maronite sees. 

When a vacancy occurs in any diocese, the Patriarch nomi- 
nates an administrator and then proceeds to the choice of a 
suitable candidate. In this matter he is not entirely free, but 
must obtain a majority of votes from the bishops and must also 
consult the clergy of the vacant diocese. But it is of interest 
to note that the decision rests entirely with the Patriarch and 
his council, and that Rome is only notified of the election and 
consecration of the candidate.” After the election of the 
candidate and his acceptance of the office, he is consecrated 
by the Patriarch and two other bishops. With one interesting 
exception the Maronite bishops wear the same ordinary dress 
as their brethren of the West, namely, the Aabitus pianus, i. e., 
black cassock with violet pipings, buttons and sash, pectoral 
cross and ring. They do not, however, wear the violet pileolus 
or skull-cap, but have instead a rectangle of black silk at- 
tached to the neck of the cassock and hanging down at the 
back.” Like the skull-cap it is worn under the miter to pre- 
vent the latter from being soiled by the hair. 

As regards the giving of the Sacraments, the bishop is the 
ordinary minister of Confirmation, which, according to the 
decision of the 1736 synod, must not be administered to 
children under the age of seven. On both these points the 
Maronite practice differs from that of most Eastern churches. 


The Melkite Syrian Church has even more liberty in such matters, for Rome is 
not always notified regarding the choice of candidate. 

*8It is distinctly reminiscent of the black-velvet flashes worn in the same position 
by the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
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According to the universal rule of East and West, the bishops 
must be celibates. 

A word may be added regarding the titular bishops. 
There are usually five of these, though more may be named 
if special need should arise. There is a curious but quite 
reasonable proviso that all titular bishops must give a written 
promise to make no attempt to become residential Ordinaries, 
unless a definite vacancy has occurred. The five bishops 
mentioned are: the two patriarchal vicars, who assist the 
patriarch in spiritualities and temporalities respectively; the 
bishop who is encharged with the patriarchal diocese of 
Byblos and Botrys; the judge of the ecclesiastical court, 
whom we, in the West, should call the official; and the rector 
of the seminary at ‘Ain Warka near Beirut. There is also a 
titular bishop, who is the patriarchal vicar for Egypt. 

The clergy under the rank of bishop include many digni- 
taries with various titles and functions. The best-known are 
the chorepiscopi" who correspond to our vicars-forane and to 
the Episcopalian archdeacons and have districts assigned to 
them in towns and villages. In cities they have the title of 
archpriest and take precedence over other chorepiscopi. They 
are blessed with a form which resembles that of episcopal 
consecration and have a right to miter and cross, when they 
pontificate. The periodeute” is a lesser dignitary, whose prin- 
cipal duty is the visitation of churches on behalf of the Ordi- 
nary. He may also be employed for the consecration of 
churches, baptisteries and altars and, with the Patriarch’s 
leave, may administer Confirmation.” 

The ordinary clergy are employed for the most part in 
parochial work, though it seems true to say that many of them 
have very little to do. In the important village of Bsherreh 


24Arabic, khouri ’al-asquf. 

25Arabic, bardut. 

26]t is difficult to find a marked distinction between the chorepiscopus and the bardut, 
but*Msgr. Dib in his article in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, X, 124-5, 
makes it clear that the former is the higher dignitary. The bardut is blessed but the 
ceremony is less solemn than that of a ch repiscopus. 
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there were, at the time of the present writer’s stay there, some 
twenty-five priests who ministered to a population of three 
thousand! There are, in all, some 1,200 secular priests who 
serve a total population of about 200,000 (i.e. a proportion of 
a priest to every group of 166 Faithful), whereas in England 
and the United States the proportion is about one to every 
thousand. 

It is no exaggeration to say that many of the clergy are 
extremely ignorant and are ordained after quite insufficient 
preparation.” Candidates for ordination must pass an exam- 
ination in Syriac, the liturgical language, and Arabic, the 
language of everyday life, and in moral and pastoral theology, 
but, as Pére Janin shrewdly remarks:* “This test can hardly 
be a very formidable one, since it is by no means uncommon to 
see an ordinary peasant becoming a priest after a three-months’ 
course of preparation.” 

The dividing line between the reasonably educated and 
the insufficiently trained clergy is, as usual in the East, the 
practice of celibacy. A large number of the celibate clergy 
have had an excellent seminary course either at the admirable 
Oriental Faculty (at Beirut) of the Jesuit Fathers, the greatest 
of all educational benefactors in the Near East, or in Rome 
at the Maronite College founded in 1584 by Pope Gregory 
XIII. The present writer met a number of the bishops and 
patriarchal officials at Diman and, without exception, they 
had all been trained on Western lines. The celibate clergy 
are now in a majority” and at least one of the bishops” for long 
made a practice of not ordaining married men. Even so, there 
is, as is well-known, a great distinction to be made between 
men of education and men of learning, and it may be doubted 
whether there are many really learned men among the Maron- 
ites, who could stand comparison in this matter with such a 


*7Even so, this is an improvement on the state of their near neighbors, the Syrian 
Jabobites, who have no preparation at all! 

*8Les églises orientales et les rites orientaux, 2nd ed., p. 560. 

*°Dib, Dict. de théol. cath., X, 139. 

“Msgr. Arida, the present Patriarch. 
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scholar as the late Msgr. Ignatios Ephrem Rahmani, 
Patriarch of the Syrian Catholics. At least, it may be said 
that they are not well-known in the West, though Msgr. 
Feghali of the Bordeaux Faculty has achieved a reputation 
as a scholar. 

The Maronite Church has not yet reached the state of being 
educationally self-sufficient, and even the elementary schools 
stand in need of a certain number of Western teachers. This 
remark is even more true of secondary and higher education. 

There are, in all, some 850 parishes in the Maronite 
country, but the Western system of curates working under a 
pastor has not yet been fully developed. The Religious life 
has attracted many vocations and there are now about 1,000 
monks and some 300 nuns. 

As regards the laity, it is notoriously difficult here, as 
always, to form any definite opinion regarding their attach- 
ment to the Church and their religious duties. The present 
writer’s impression, which has been confirmed by that of many 
others, was that the Maronites who have been brought up and 
educated in Syria were deeply attached to their Church, and, 
on the whole, very faithful to their religious duties. But 
there is general agreement that the emigrants who return 
home from Australia and other countries are often enough 
no better for their life abroad and, in only too many cases, 
are a source of scandal and disedification. 




























IV 


Nothing has been said, as yet, regarding the Maronite 
liturgy. A lengthy account of it would be out of place here.” 
It may be enough to say that the Maronite churches have no 
iconostasis and that Mass is said in full view of the congre- 
gation; that the vestments worn by the priest are in almost 
every detail the same as our own; that they use unleavened 















31Cf, “The Holy Sacrifice in the Maronite Rite,” by Mr. Attwatter, THouGHT, June 
(1932), pp. 82-92; also article Oneubale (Messe), Il, La Messe dans le rit antiochien, 
in Dict. de théol. cath., T. XI, coll. 1440-1465. 
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bread and give communion under one kind, except when a 
deacon assisting at Mass receives a particle dipped in the 
chalice; that, like all Westerners and unlike so many Eastern- 
ers, they celebrate more than one Mass at the same altar on 
any one day, and do not mix warm water with the wine to be 
consecrated. The missal is printed in Syriac script of the 
Jacobite type, and the liturgical language is Syriac, but the 
rubrics are printed in Karshouni, that is, in Arabic written in 
Syriac characters. 

The liturgy is an adaptation of the Syriac liturgy of St. 
James, but there is no epiclesis properly so called, and, alone 
among all the Eastern rites they make a single genuflection 
after each part of the words of institution. 

The Maronites have used the Gregorian calendar since 
1606, and have 23 holidays of obligation. Their Lenten Fast 
begins with Quinquagesima and lasts for seven weeks. Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and feast-days are excepted from the fast, 
and fish is allowed throughout the season. They do not 
observe vigils or ember days as times of fasting, but they 
abstain for twenty days before Christmas and for fourteen 
days before the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. All Wednesdays 
and Fridays are days of abstinence, which excludes meat, milk 
and eggs. 


V 


One may conclude this short treatment with some words of 
Dr. Fortescue, which are especially applicable to the Maron- 
ites, who are perhaps the best organized of all the Eastern 
Churches. After saying that the Uniate clergy are, on the 
whole, better educated and more cultured than their schis- 
matical counterparts, Dr. Fortescue adds:” 


In any case, [if you go to visit them] you will feel nothing like that sense 
of being among a completely different and lower race of people that you 
cannot help feeling among the other Eastern Christians. I repeat, from every 


82The Uniate Eastern Churches, p. 27. 
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point of view the Uniates are the aristocracy of Eastern Christians. It may 
not be a very splendid aristocracy, but, compared with the others, it is a 
real aristocracy, intellectual and moral. 


These words are a fitting conclusion to our brief treatment 
as they are especially applicable to the Maronites, who are, 
perhaps, the best organized of all the Eastern churches. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Nore 


It has been said that the English literature on the Maronites is scanty. 
One might add that neither French nor German is particularly well-endowed 
in this matter. The largest work in French is undoubtedly Msgr. Dib’s article 
in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique s. v. Maronite, but for reasons 
given in the course of the article it is not satisfactory as history, and it is very 
incomplete. No sufficient account is given of the present-day organization of 
the Maronite Church. There is also a short account in Pere Raymond Janin’s 
Les Eglises orientales et les rites orientaux, 2nd edition, pp. 541-569. For 
Maronite origins Pére Vailhé’s articles, mentioned in footnote 14 to this article, 
are still the standard Western authority. In German there is a good, but 
rather short, article in the Kirchenlexicon, and a section in K. Lubeck’s Die 
christlichen Kirchen des Orients, 1911. <A full bibliography of Maronite 
works in Arabic will be found at the foot of Dib’s article in the 


Dictionnaire. 





The Pessimism of 
Thomas Hardy 


BuRKE O'NEILL, S.J., M.A. 


T is a fact, well-substantiated in contemporary literature, 
| ES the problem of evil lies with a peculiar insistency 

upon the spirit of modern man. Seldom has the ancient 
shadow on the universe appeared so impenetrably black as it 
does in our own day, when men see with a novel clarity of 
vision and feel with a singular poignancy the amount and 
quality of evil in the world. 


I 


Of this modern pre-occupation with the problem of evil 
the writings of Thomas Hardy are both a manifestation and a 
cause. Of the disappointment and despair, so currently 
prevalent, which inevitably follow any attempt to pierce the 
timeless mystery of human woes without reference to an omni- 
potent and all-good God, his is a strikingly painful example. 
For Hardy, looking upon the world as evil-stained, and be- 
holding a lamentable want of order and little evidence of 
Divine direction, ceased to believe in the Christian Deity, the 
Father-God of prayer and loving faith, and came to regard 
the First Cause as one, limited in power, or cruel, or unknow- 
ing. This conception of the Prime Mover, and His (or “Its” 
as Hardy ultimately preferred) consequent relations to human 
beings pervades his many volumes and accounts for the spirit 
of pessimism they so depressingly manifest. We shall trace 
this philosophy in turn through his novels, his poems, and 
finally in that extraordinary epic-drama which he regarded 
as his masterpiece. 
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II 


With a deity, malignant, blind, or hampered in his Heaven, 
all could scarcely be well in the little world of Wessex which 
Hardy presents in his novels. Nor do we find it so. We do 
discover a profound charity towards all mankind; a humane 
sympathy for its universal sorrow, and we recognize perforce 
a magnificent art in the portrayal of the purely natural lives 
of men in humble station. But we look in vain for any sug- 
gestion of that God who watches with Divine tenderness over 
the least of His children, loving whom He chastises in order 
to fit their souls for union with Him. So it is that an atmos- 
phere of gloom and somberness forms the setting of Hardy’s 
novels. Irom the hid battlements of eternity comes no cheer- 
ing gleam, nothing save infrequently the ironical laughter of 
Hardy’s god. 

By the year 1875, Hardy had achieved a position in Eng- 
lish letters with the publication of his first four novels: 
“Desperate Remedies,” “Under the Greenwood Tree,” “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,” and “Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
These stories possess a more healthy tone than those which 
were the result of the author’s more mature thought. They are 
not so permeated with that pessimism for which Hardy was 
to become universally known. Yet they present his unmis- 
takable belief that evil is the dominant fact of human experi- 
ence, and man its inevitable victim, whose will, only ostensibly 
free, is controlled by the “purblind doomsters,” who unwit- 
tingly decree his destiny. Hence man is not the master of his 
fate. He is subject to the whimsicalities of chance. His 
struggle is not the century-old conflict of duty and inclination, 
of conscience and lower nature, but one which involves his 
will and fate; and fate is ever triumphant. 

Hardy, therefore, preaches the doctrine not of active resist- 
ance but rather of fatalistic submission. Those of his char- 
acters who most nearly approximate a state of happiness are 
the Wessex rustics. In “Under the Greenwood Tree,” “Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” these peasants, although their 
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lives are not unacquainted with grief, have learned to limit 
their aspirations and to yield to situations from which there 
is no escape. Far from rebelling against adverse circum- 
stance, these quietists serenely murmur “ Twas to be,” and 
thus achieve a not altogether enviable contentment. 

This notion, that happiness is attainable only by passive 
submission to circumstance, is the implied lesson of “The 
Return of the Native,” a novel often considered, both in form 
and in content, as Hardy’s most successful venture in fictional 
writing. Eustachia, Vye and Wildeve, who rebel against 
their environment, meet with destruction. Thomasin Yeo- 
bright and Diggory Venn, the reddleman, displaying more 
resignation, and acting in accordance with what another 
novelist would call their “conscience,” ultimately arrive at a 
state of sober felicity. But it is the “Native,’ Clym Yeo- 
bright, who best represents Hardy’s current philosophy. Clym 
is the typical modern man, saddened by the wrongs of an im- 
possible world. With little faith in the Christian God, with 
no zest for living, he regards life as something not to be 
enjoyed but rather to be endured. In somber conformity with 
his mental outlook is Egdon Heath, the vast colorless expanse 
which provides the background of the story, and serves to 
render insignificant the actions and emotions of humanity. 
This “modern Vale of Tempe” is a type of Hardy’s deity. 
Permanent and powerful, impassive and unknowing, it is 
entirely unconcerned with mankind. What difference would 
it make to the heath if men perished utterly? 

In Hardy’s next novel, ““Two on a Tower,” the function of 
Egdon Heath is assumed by the starry heavens. “This 
slightly built romance,” Hardy wrote in its preface, “was 
the outcome of a wish to see the emotional history of two 
infinitesimal lives against the stupendous background of the 
stellar universe . . .” Saints, such as Ignatius of Loyola, were 
accustomed to behold the stars, and from such contemplation 
were inspired to serve more faithfully and love more ardently 
the Creator of them, whose omnipotence does not overshadow 
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His love and mercy. Not so Swithin, the young astronomer 
of ‘““T'wo on a Tower.” Thus he speaks: 


Whatever the stars were made for, they were not made to please our eyes. 
It is the same in everything: nothing is made for man... . 

There is a size at which dignity begins; further on there is a size at which 
grandeur begins; further on there is a size at which solemnity begins; further 
on, a size at which ghastliness begins. That size faintly approaches the size 
of the stellar universe. So am I not right in saying that those minds who 
exert their imaginative powers to bury themselves in the depths of the uni- 
verse merely strain their faculties to gain a new horror? 


Whether or not the gaining of a new horror be the principal 
consequence of studying the stellar universe, such an unhappy 
acquisition is quite likely to result from the perusal of Hardy’s 
remaining novels. As one critic has remarked, these books, 
especially ‘““The Mayor of Casterbridge,” “The Woodland- 
ers,’ “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” and “Jude the Obscure,” 
seem to have been written “with a kind of gruesome char- 
coal.” In “The Return of the Native” and other earlier 
novels, Hardy, we have seen, awarded contentment to those 
persons who repressed their desires and bowed before the 
invincible force of hostile circumstance. In “The Woodland- 
ers,” however, Marty South and Giles Winterborne, two of 
Hardy’s most nobly conceived characters, although altogether 
blameless, resigned, and submissive, are defeated and 
destroyed by an uncaring First Cause, that indifferently 
blesses and buffets men and women, be they good or evil. 

Further, in the preceding tales Hardy’s heroes and heroines 
usually succumbed to external circumstance. In “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” on the contrary, the conflict arises 
from the warring elements of the protagonist’s own character. 
Michael Henchard is generous, strong, and plentifully en- 
dowed with courage, but his uncontrolled impulsiveness and 
high-tempered stubbornness prevail over his better qualities 
and bring him to disaster. For such an eventuation, Hen- 
chard, in Hardy’s philosophy, is not at all responsible. His 
character is his fate. He cannot help himself.. More than 
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this, he vaguely feels the fatalism of his own actions, ever 
thrusting him into deeper distress. One thing he can do, and 
this is to utter no complaint, to make no murmur of self-pity. 
In Hardy’s words: “Misery taught him nothing but a defiant 
endurance of it.” 

The conception that character is fate appears again in “Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles,” perhaps the most popular of Hardy’s 
novels. Tess is the victim of her own stupidities, but for such 
she is not accountable. Moreover, and to a far greater degree, 
she is the victim of injustice, both human and Divine. The 
young Squire betrays her; Angel Clare, his own fault for- 
given, refuses to pardon hers. Blameless though she be, she 
is never free from the “bludgeonings of chance.” Circum- 
stance checks her every noble yearning. Fate frustrates her 
every worthy aspiration. Worst of all, Tess’s agonized pro- 
gress through life is seemingly directed by a Malign Jester, 
who “finishes his sport” with her only when she is executed as 
an infamous criminal. It is no cause for surprise that one 
reviewer of this novel wrote: “To Hardy evil is not so much 
a mystery, a problem, as the malice of a god.” The author, 
resenting this criticism, replied, not altogether satisfactorily, 
that his opinions of the Supreme Mover were not those of a 
primitive believer in a man-shaped tribal deity. 

With grim appropriateness Hardy’s last notable novel, 
“Jude the Obscure,” reaches the depths of despair. So pierc- 
ing is the author’s bitterness, so savage his irony, so abhorrent 
to human feeling some of the actions and scenes depicted, that 
—as John Freeman rightfully avers—“Jude” is “a study in 
unmitigated horror.” Hardy himself tells us that the “grimy 
features” of the story go to show the contrast between the ideal 
life a man wished to lead and the squalid life he was fated to 
lead. “It is a fact to be discovered in everybody’s life, though 
it lies less on the surface perhaps than it does in my poor pup- 
pet’s.” And so the author represents Jude as a man high in 
ambition and noble in aim, who is persistently thwarted by 
destiny through the agency of environment, circumstance, and 
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his own strong passions—even until he dies, cursing the day 
wherein he was born. 

In “Jude the Obscure,” more than in any other of Hardy’s 
novels, we find evidences of the author’s acceptance of the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. The human race, growing old, 
is discovering the futility of its hopes. Life is essentially pain- 
ful and, accordingly, the “Will to-be” is on the decrease. Pain 
can be lessened and a modicum of contentment attained only 
by a minimizing of desire. Complete peace can be obtained 
by death alone. Realizing this unhappy situation, future 
lovers, as Sue Bridehead tells Jude, will be reluctant to 
propagate their kind. The poet Leopardi, who held a similar 
philosophy of pessimism, advocated suicide. Hardy’s solu- 
tion is more in keeping with Schopenhauer’s: generation 
must cease, for not only the individual but the race itself must 
die out. This is the explanation of our author’s pathetic cry 
(“Before Life and After’’) : 

, Ere nescience shall be reaffirmed 
How long? how long? 


III 


Turning from his novels to his poems, we find further evi- 
dence that Hardy’s is veritably a “twilight view of life.” This 
unsatisfactory earth and the evil-wracked dwellers thereof are 
gradually dying out, slowly sinking into a sea of oblivion. No 
less than the novels, these lyrics, often gracefully expressed, 
always with a hint of something like genius, are ever despond- 
ently occupied with the mystery of “earth’s old glooms and 
pain.” More personal than the Wessex tales, they provide 
a bolder, sharper presentation of the author’s disbelief in 
Christian theology. Nor had such a result been unpremedi- 
tated. Disheartened by the adverse criticism showered upon 
“Tess” and “Jude,” Hardy had resolved to change the form 


of his literary expression. 
Perhaps I can express more fully in verse [he noted in 1896] ideas and 
emotions which run counter to the inert crystallized opinion—hard as rock— 
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which the vast body of men have vested interests in supporting. To cry out 
in a passionate poem that (for instance) the Supreme Mover or Movers, the 
Prime Force or Forces, must be either limited.in power, unknowing or cruel 
—which is obvious enough, and has been for centuries—will cause them 
merely a shake of the head, but to put it in argumentative prose will make 
them sneer or foam, and set all the literary contortionists jumping upon me, 
a harmless agnostic, as if I were a clamorous atheist, which in their crass 
illiteracy they seem to think is the same thing. 


As a consequence of the attitude of mind thus revealed, 
Hardy’s numerous poems are just so many morbid musings on 
the ills that beset humanity, with frequent strictures uttered 
against the Supreme Force who is their cause. In monotonous 
iteration he sings of death and defeat, of lust and its cruelty, 
of love and its fragility. He searches the universe for an 
explanation of all this unhappiness and, finding none, medi- 
tates upon the vanity of his endeavors. At times he wishes that 
he could find satisfaction in the religious beliefs which other 
men profess, lamenting: 

That with this bright believing band 
I have no claim to be, 
That faiths by which my comrades stand 


Seem, fantasies to me. 
(“The Impercipient” ) 


Recalling his youthful days, that happy time when his own 
faith was strong, he exclaims: 


How sweet it was in years far hied 

To start the wheels of day with trustful prayer, 
To lie down liegely at the eventide 

And feel a blest assurance He was there! 


(“God’s Funeral’’) 


He could still feel “such a blest assurance” if ever he were 
given some sign that God is cognizant of the evils of the 
universe: ' 
when Earth’s Frail lie bleeding of her Strong, 

If some Recorder, as in Writ, 
Near to the weary scene should flit 


And drop one plume as pledge that Heaven inscrolls the wrong. 
(“A Sign-Seeker” ) 
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But the deity, whatever be its nature, vouchsafes no such 
token, and the poet ponders such questions as the following: 


Has some Vast Imbecillity 

Mighty to build and blend 

But impotent to tend 

Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardy? 


Or come we of an Automaton 

Unconscious of our pains 

Or are we live remains 

Of God-head dying downwards, brain and eye now gone? 


Or is it that some high Plan betides 

As yet not understood, 

Of Evil stormed by Good, 

We the Forlorn Hope over which Achievement strides? 


Idle, however, are such speculatings, as Hardy confesses: 


These things around, no answerer I, 

Meanwhile the winds and rains, 

And Earth’s old glooms and pains 

Are still the same, and life and death are neighbors nigh. 
(“Nature’s Questionings’’) 


Meditating, therefore, on the sorry state of men, powerless 
to ward off the vast amount of evil they perceive in the world, 
Hardy concludes that “we have reached a degree of intelli- 
gence which Nature never contemplated when framing her 
laws, and for which she consequently has provided no ade- 
quate satisfactions.” This idea finds expression in many 
verses in which Nature is represented as mourning over her 
creatures who are able to recognize her many defects. Mis- 
dealing ills for blisses, she unwittingly wounds those whom 
she loves, and is thus partially identified with Hardy’s im- 
percipient First Cause. But in other poems she is depicted 
as one of His creatures whose duty it is to plague mankind. 
Thus the Leaden Sky, the North Wind, Sickness and Death— 
are portrayed as slaves who plead that they are compelled to 
harass human beings by the “laws in force on high.” 
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The result of the poet’s musings is the conclusion that the 
“laws in force on high” owe their existence not to an impeded 
or malevolent godhead, but to a deity unknowing. He would 
prefer, indeed, the cruelty of a malicious First Cause to the 
crass casualness of the “purblind doomsters”; he does occa- 
sionally give a suggestion of Manichaean Dualism when, for 
instance, he speaks of the “Molder of Monarchies,” who 
would mend His mistakes if his “malign compeer but passive 
keep.” But taking the lyrics as a whole, we must say that the 
God of Hardy’s poems is an impercipient Prime Mover who 
does not possess that consciousness and moral sense which his 
creatures by some curious antilogy have evolved. Thus the 
poet makes God wonder: 


Strange that ephemeral creatures who 
By my ordering are, 

Should see the shortness of my view, 
Use ethic tests I never knew, 

Or made provision for! 


(““New Year’s Eve’) 


He makes his First Cause confess that because men, unlike 
Himself, understand the meaning of cruelty— 


Theirs is the teaching mind. 
(“God’s Education’”’) 


In still other verses God is presented as one who has for- 
gotten that He has created mankind. Again, at some far- 
distant day, when the world has passed into oblivion, the 
deity, now grown conscious, regrets the wrongs endured by 
“Earth’s poor patient kind.” This notion that the Immanent 
Doer will in some future age become intelligent and bewail 
the evil he wrought in the period of his ignorance constitutes 
Hardy’s “meliorism,” and provides whatever comfort there 
is to be found in his philosophy. The Prime Mover, he 
writes, 

in some age unguessed of us 
May lift Its blinding incubus, 
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And see, and own: 
‘It grieves me I did thus and thus.’ 
(“The Blow”) 


And again: 
By some still close cowled mystery 
We have reached feeling faster than He, 
But he will overtake us anon, 


If the world goes on. 
(“Fragment”) 


This singular opinion—that men, in defiance of the axiom 
that no effect is greater than its cause, have somehow or other 
evolved consciousness sooner than their impersonal, unknow- 
ing Creator, and that the Maker Himself will eventually be- 
come intelligent—finds full elaboration in “The Dynasts,” 
that remarkable epic-drama which is the complete expression 
of Hardy’s deterministic philosophy. 


IV 


If for no other reason, ‘““The Dynasts” would be remarkable 
for its length. It forms three volumes, with nineteen acts and 
one hundred and thirty-three scenes. But the subject and the 
setting of this amazing drama are commensurately vast. It 
recounts the martial conflicts of Napoleon against the Allied 
Powers, and has consequently the whole of Europe for its 
sphere of action. It relates the story of Nelson at Trafalgar 
and of Wellington and his Peninsular Campaign. It pictures 
Napoleon conquering the Prussians at Ulm, the Russians at 
Austerlitz, and the Austrians at Wagram. It shows him re- 
treating from burning Moscow, and bowed in defeat at Leip- 
zig and Waterloo. All “the Dynasts” of the time, from senile 
George of England to the youthful Marie Louise of France, 
are present in its pages. Napoleon and Josephine are 
crowned in the Milan Cathedral. Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan 
debate in the House of Commons. Metternich plots at 
Vienna, and Sir John Moore dies at Coruna. That ill-starred 
pair, Princess Caroline and Mrs. Fitzherbert, are displayed— 
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abandoned by their common spouse, the graceless Prince 
Regent. In addition to these and many other historical per- 
sonages are the ordinary folk of all nations, the “pale, pathetic 
peoples,” who are equally wretched, whether the drums and 
trampings of their armies lead to conquest or defeat. It is 
such as these who patently possess Hardy’s deepest 
sympathies. 

The author’s purpose is to exhibit all mankind in the grip 
of circumstance. No one enjoys free will. All are determined 
in their every action—Napoleon and Pitt as well as the 
humblest Wessex rustic or Breton peasant. The English 
Prime Minister may plan to circumvent the French Emperor, 
dreaming of world dominion, and Sheridan ridicule his pro- 
jects, but all three like the rest of men are merely the puppets 
of an unconscious Immanent Will which moves them like 
pawns upon a gigantic chessboard. “Like a knitter drowsed,” 
the Masked Willer, ““Whose fingers play in skilled unmind- 
fullness,” pulls the strings of his human marionettes, who 
deludedly deem their deeds self-done. 

For the purpose of conveying a supra-mundane impression 
of human events, as well as to give the reader essential infor- 
mation of the drama’s action, Hardy introduces into “The 
Dynasts” a number of phantom intelligences. These great 
Spirits range over all Europe, passing from place to place 
with the swiftness of thought. Spectators, far above the 
“flesh-hinged mannikins” of earth, they behold from their 
vantage-ground the armies of Napoleon and his adversaries 
crawling about “like molluscs on a leaf.” Thus are the actions 
of men reduced to their real significance. As the various 
scenes Close, clouds and darkness descend over the earth, shut- 
ting off its din and strife, and humanity and its works fade 
into the nebulous. 

To most of the Spirits is assigned a specific office. The 
Spirit of the Years, eminently the wisest of the Intelligences, 
interprets and explains. The Spirit of the Pities interrogates 
and laments the miseries of men. The Spirits Ironic and Sin- 
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ister, given to satirical remarks, are amused by the tragi- 
comedy in which “Earth’s Jack-a-Locks” participate. It is 
from the elaborate debatings of these phantasmal Intelli- 
gences that we learn the nature of “It,” that “First and Funda- 
mental Energy” that rules mankind and the natural world 
alike. Hardy speaks of his use of the neuter pronoun in allu- 
sion to “It” as the necessary consequence of the “long abandon- 
ment by thinkers of the anthropomorphic conception of the 
same.” 

Thus to the impressionable and inconsistent Spirit of the 
Pities, who finds it difficult to believe that men are creatures 
of a Puppet Master, mere 


_ Things mechanized 
By coils and pivots set to foreframed codes, 


the Spirit of the Years discloses the anatomy of the Immanent 
Will: 


The nether sky opens, and Europe is disclosed as a prone and emaciated 
figure, the Alps shaping like a backbone, and the branching mountain-chain 
like ribs, the peninsular plateau of Spain forming a head. Broad and lengthy 
lowlands stretch from the north of France across Russia like a grey-green 
garment hemmed by the Ural mountains and the glistening Arctic Ocean. 

The point of view then sinks downwards through space, and draws near 
to the surface of the perturbed countries, where the peoples, distressed by 
events which they did not cause, are seen writhing, crawling, heaving, and 
vibrating in their various cities and nationalities. 


A new and penetrating light descends on the spectacle, enduing men and 
things with a seeming transparency, and exhibiting as one organism the 
anatomy of life and movement in all humanity and vitalized matter included 


in the display. 
The spectacle is then described and explained by the two 
Spirits: 
SPIRIT OF THE PITIES 

Amid this scene of bodies substantive 

Strange waves I sight like winds grown visible, 

Which bear men’s forms on their innumerous coils, 

Twining and serpenting round and through, 
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Also retracting threads like gossamers— 
Except in being irresistible— 
Which complicate with some, and balance all. 


SPIRIT OF THE YEARS 
These are the Prime Volitions,—fibrils, veins, 
Will-tissues, nerves, and pulses of the Cause, 
That heave throughout the Earth’s compositure. 
Their sum is like the lobule of a Brain 
Evolving always that it wots not of; 
A Brain whose whole connotes the Everywhere, 
And whose procedure may but be discerned 
By phantom eyes like ours; the while unguessed 
Of those it stirs, who (even as ye do) dream 
Their motions free, their orderings supreme. .. . 


Again, at the beginning of the calamitous invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon and his Grand Army, the Spirit of the Pities, 
who foresees that these apparently invincible troops will 
shortly be reduced to a “chattering flock of bleached skele- 
tons,” questions the Spirit of the Years why the Emperor 


leads his men to disaster. The wiser Spirit proceeds to dis- 
close the reason: 

The unnatural light before seen usurps that of the sun, bringing into 
view, like breezes made visible, the films or brain-tissues of the Immanent 
Will, that pervade all things, ramifying through the whole army, Napoleon 
included, and moving them to its inexplicable artistries. 


So it goes on through the lengthy drama. The Energy that 
moves the world, called variously — the High Influence, 
Eternal Urger, Rapt Determinator, Immanent Reckoning, 
Great Foresightless, Great Necessitator—continues Its curi- 
ous activities blindly, unintelligently, mechanically. Know- 
ing neither good nor evil, it capriciously awards blisses and 
buffets to unhappy human-kind, cursed with consciousness. 

Strangely enough, in spite of all this hopelessness, “The 
Dynasts” does not end on a note of utter despondency. Though 
the Spirit of the Years is dispassionately skeptical, the Spirit 
of the Pities insists that “such blankness shall not be for aye.” 
Men have gained intelligence with the flux of time, and surely 
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at some far-distant day the heart and mind of their Creator 
will awaken too. Accordingly, to the Chorus of the Pities 
are given the final words: 


But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashions all things fair! 


V 


Perhaps it is futile to offer any criticism of Hardy’s meta- 
physical theories, for he himself, with a disarming candor, 
confessed that he had no system of philosophy, “merely what 
I have often explained to be only a confused heap of impres- 
sions, like those of a bewildered child at a conjuring show.” 
Although maintaining his belief in a Cause of Things, “which 
neither good nor evil knows,” he admitted that he could not 
quite understand how a Cause of Things could be less in any 
respect than the things caused. To Alfred Noyes, who 
brought this objection to his attention, Hardy wrote: “The 
scheme of things is indeed incomprehensible; and there I sup- 
pose we must leave it—perhaps for the best. Knowledge 
might be terrible.” 

This letter to Noyes was written in 1920, when Hardy was 
in his eightieth year. He lived until January 11, 1928, and 
during these last years wrote a number of poems, lyrics as sad 
and as bitter as any previously published. Years of despair 
they must have been, for the Great War had destroyed what- 
ever lingering hopes he might have cherished of the final en- 
noblement of man. He would probably have ended “The 
Dynasts” differently, so he confessed, had he foreseen that 
devastating conflict of nations. Very poignant is the last 
lyric of the final volume of poems, published since his death. 
This poem, “He Resolves to Say No More,” has for its first 
two stanzas the following: 
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O my soul, keep the rest unknown! 

It is too like a sound of moan 
When the charnel-eyed 
Pale Horse has nighed: 

Yes, none shall gather what I hide! 








Why load men’s minds with more to bear 
That bear already ails to spare? 

From now alway 

Till my last day 
What I discern I will not say. 


VI 


Let us now endeavor to summarize Hardy’s theories con- 
cerning the problem of evil. The miseries of life which all 
men experience flatly deny the existence of an omniscient, 
omnipotent, and beneficent God. Some First Cause does ex- 
ist, but this Supreme Force is not an intelligent person but an 
abstract Energy, called by Hardy the “Immanent Will.” Of 
this Will all men are a part, and their actions controlled by it. 
Therefore, they are completely in the grip of necessity, and 
their ostensible self-mastery is nothing but a delusion. Per- 
ceiving gradually that the inherent ills of life can never be 
overcome, men will lose their zest for living and will not 
propagate other unhappy beings. Thus mankind will eventu- 
ally cease to be, as Schopenhauer predicted,—unless, unless 
the Immanent Will somehow or other grow aware of itself, 
and in so doing become intelligently sympathetic. It is 
Hardy’s idea that as mankind, a part of the universal Energy 
or Will, has become conscious, so possibly the whole Will may 
ultimately reach the same state. If such be the case, the old 
“Earth Pang” will disappear, and “all things be fashioned 
fair,” ; 

I have said that it is perhaps futile to attempt any refuta- 
tion of the philosophical views of one who admits that the 
result of his life-long thought is but a “confused heap of im- 
pressions.” It seems equally fruitless to attempt a laborious 
attack on beliefs or quasi-beliefs which run counter to the 
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common sense of mankind. For it is against this common 
sense that man, endowed with intelligence, should fashion as 
the arbiter of his destiny an unknowing deity that moves the 
earth mechanically. It is contrary to human reason for man 
to believe that his liberty is an illusion, and that he is merely 
a marionette in the hands of a blind puppet-master. It milli- 
tates against the deepest instinct of man’s being to recognize 
as the Power that rules the world an unconscious Immanent 
Will instead of that all-loving God, whom he naturally ad- 
dresses as “Our Father, who art in Heaven.” 


VII 


But it is beyond the limits of this paper to prove the exist- 
ence of God and the free will of men. One thing remains— 
to summarize the Catholic answer to those who, like Hardy, 
point to the evident evils of the world, and ask us to reconcile 
their existence with our belief in God, the Father Almighty. 

Have we Catholics a completely adequate solution of the 
problem of evil? We confess that we have not. And this 
willingly. For if, as we believe there is a providential pur- 
pose in the permission of evil, such a solution would tend to 
defeat the realization of that purpose. Evil, no longer enig- 
matical, would lose its value as a test of faith, as an agency 
for the development of moral character and sanctity. But 
we surely have a sound partial solution that is entirely con- 
sistent with rational faith, and one which gives us good reason 
to believe that there is a completely adequate answer beyond 
the limited scope of our intelligence. 

For Catholics, the very heart of the problem of evil, and the 
most satisfactory explanation obtainable in this life, is to be 
found in the fact of man’s primal disobedience—in that 
original sin whose existence is ignored or rejected by such 
men as Thomas Hardy. They dismiss it as an ecclesiastical 
figment, but for us its effects are but too obvious in history 
and experience, particularly since its existence and transmis- 
sion have been Divinely revealed. For the consequences of 
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this sin are disease and pain and death—consequences in 
which all human beings share, even as they share in the guilt 
of that original transgression. God, however, has mercifully 
permitted that all this misery and darkness, which man intro- 
duced into the world because of his fall, be the occasion of 
his greatest glory and happiness. Pain and sorrow are punish- 
ments of God but they are also his gifts. In a true sense they 
are not evil at all but in reality good. There can be no abid- 
ing evil save in the repetition of that first defection from the 
will of God which caused all our loss and woe. Other mis- 
fortunes—pain, trouble, hardship—are in themselves oppor- 
tunities for good. They are purgative; they are disciplinary, 
they are illuminative. They are the means of uniting us to 
God. 

But why does God permit a repetition of that first defection 
from His will? Why does He permit the possibility of sin, 
a possibility which so seldom fails of eventuation?r Because 
the possibility of sinning is inseparably connected with the ex- 
istence of human free will. Because this liability to sin brings 
about a spiritual struggle, whose value is so supreme that God 
willed its existence despite all the evil it involves. Even to us, 
who “now see as in a mirror, dimly,” does it not seem more 
fitting that God permit the possibility of defeat and failure 
rather than remove the possibility of conquest and victory? 
It is by combating evil successfully that man is found worthy 
of companionship with God. 

Such is the Catholic explanation of evil, too briefly and im- 
perfectly sketched. . It rests on a firm bedrock of certitude, 
derived from reason and Revelation. And how much more 
rational it is than the method of Hardy, who would solve the 
_ mystery of evil by denying God, and ascribing to some neces- 

sitating cosmic force every activity of the natural world and 
of human beings. Millions of men have borne pain and sor- 
row resignedly, confident of the existence of a just and loving 
God, who “shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” In- 
numerable others have suffered every variety of injustice, 
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knowing that the justice of God will finally triumph. Count- 
less more, conscious of the evil they themselves have wrought, 
have found their God eager to forgive them. Christians of 
every age recalling the sufferings of Jesus Christ the God- 
Man, have sensed something of the eternal value of ills 
patiently endured. ‘The evil of the earth has not led them to 
despair. Rather it has brought them to God, whose power 
and love they behold not only in the flowering of the fields 
and the shining of the stars, but especially in His ways 
with men. 





The Pope’s First Consul 
General in the United States 


JOsEPH F. THORNING, S.J., PH.D. 


N the diplomatic history of the United States and the Holy 

See, one point of considerable interest has remained con- 

troverted and in doubt up to the present day.’ It con- 
cerns the identity as well as the activity of the first consular 
representative of His Holiness in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Although the story of American Consuls and Ministers 
to the Papal States has been told with scholarly accuracy by 
Dr. Leo Francis Stock, there has been no equally authorita- 
tive account of those who came, accredited from Rome, to 
represent the Sovereign Pontiff, in his character as temporal 
ruler, at the seat of the Government in Washington.” 

In fact, those who have investigated or written on the 
subject have always been under the impression that the first 
Papal Consul General in the United States was John Baptist 
Sartori, who, as a matter of fact, was the first American 
Consul General in the Papal States. Sartori received the 
latter commission in 1797 and came to the United States in 
1800, but was not appointed the Pope’s Consul General in 





‘Fanny Morton Peck, “A Roman Consul of the Nineteenth Century,” in the U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society Records and Studies, 1919, Vol. XIII, pp. 61-83. Cf. 
particularly Sartori’s visiting card, reproduced on p. 65. Cf. Also Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, S. J., “American Notes in Vatican Diplomacy,” U. S. Catholic Historical Society 
Records and Studies, Vol. XX. The importance of further research on this subject 
was first drawn to my attention by Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, the well-known editor of 
this series. 

*Leo Francis Stock, “American Consuls to the Papal States, 1797-1870,” Catholic 
Historical Review, n. s. Vol. IX, pp. 233-251; and “The United States at the Court 
of Pius IX,” Catholic Historical Review, n. s. Vol. III, pp. 103-122. 
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the United States until December 16, 1828.° Since there was 
no published record of the activity of his predecessor, it was 
commonly believed that he had none. Consequently, Sartori 
has usually been represented as the first consular agent of the 
Holy See in this country. 

Recent researches in the Vatican Archives, however, have 
disclosed that this impression must be abandoned as inexact. 
The original documents in this connection leave no doubt as 
to who actually was the first Papal Consul General in the 
United States and at the same time furnish definite informa- 
tion as to the circumstances which led to his appointment. 


I 


The first mention of a consular representative of the Holy 
See for the United States occurs in a letter, dated August 11, 
1825, from the Secretary of Propaganda, Archbishop Pietro 
Caprano, to the Cardinal Secretary of State, His Eminence 


Guilio Maria della Somaglia.* Under separate cover, three 
copies of letters of recommendation were forwarded in favor 
of Cav. Ferdinand Lucchesi de principi di Camp Franco, 
who already filled the office of Consul General in Washington 
on behalf of His Majesty, the King of the Two Sicilies. 
According to the letter from the Secretary of Propaganda to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, the two Vatican officials had 
discussed the advisability of establishing the Washington 
consulate on the previous day and had virtually agreed on 
the selection of Lucchesi, pending the preparation of the 
formal letters of recommendation. 

Nevertheless, it appears that Rome in this matter moved 
with characteristic deliberation, because it was almost a year 
later when Don Ferdinand Lucchesi, writing from Paris, 
requested that his credentials as Papal Consul General be 


3The Notizie, an annual like the Annuario Pontificio, does not list the United States 
among States having a Pontifical Consul in either 1825 or 1826. In 1827, Cav. Ferdi- 
nand Lucchesi is mentioned as Consul General, resident in Philadelphia, whereas 
John Baptist Sartori does not appear until 1829, as Consul General resident in 


Trenton. (Pp. 232-3-4-5.) 
4Arch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 11 Agosto, 1825: Protoc. No. 10649. 
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forwarded to him in care of the Apostolic Nuncio in that city. 
In a minute of the Cardinal Secretary of State, dated March 
10, 1826, this request was noted and orders for the despatch of 
Lucchesi’s letters patent given.” It is interesting to note that 
this was done on the express condition that the new appointee 
take up his residence in Washington. This stipulation was 
twice repeated, while the words Ja residenza in Washington 
were heavily underscored. Lucchesi, who was planning to 
sail for New York toward the end of the month of August, 
was asked to delay his departure, in order to receive the Pon- 
tifical papers. 

The same minute, in the handwriting of Cardinal Somaglia, 
indicates that the motive of establishing the Papal Consulate 
in Washington was almost exclusively a commercial one. 
Merchants, residing in the Papal States, had evidently urged 
the advisability of the measure, which they hoped would pro- 
mote the “national industry and navigation.” The same idea 
was stressed in a minute, written the following day, which 


spoke of developing “our spiritual and temporal relations 


with America.’” 


In the meantime, news of the appointment had reached 
United States officials, and Felix Cicognani, the American 
Consul General in Rome, wrote to the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, expressing his “profound satisfaction” that His Holi- 
ness had decided to have a consular representative in Wash- 
ington." The qualifications of Don Lucchesi were the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment, and Cicognani undertook to 
guarantee in advance that the appointment would be wel- 
comed by the United States Government, to whom he would 
immediately communicate the news. 


IT 


Don Ferdinand Lucchesi was received and recognized by 
the United States Government in his capacity of Consul Gen- 


5Arch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 10 Marzo, 1826: Protoc. No. 15029. 
SArch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 11 Marzo, 1826: Protoc. No. 15026. 
*Arch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 28 Agosto, 1826: Protoc. No. 20998. 
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eral of the Papal States.* Nor did he lose any time in devot- 
ing himself to the duties of his office.. In September, 1826, 
he transmitted to the Cardinal Secretary of State an American 
offer of trade reciprocity. The offer had particular reference 
to the Pontifical ports of Ancona on the Adriatic and Civita 
Vecchia on the Mediterranean. It seems that the other 
Italian ports, such as Genoa, Leghorn, Trieste, and Naples 
were so tied up in trade treaties with different nations as to 
be unable to accord favorable terms to American ships. No 
such difficulty stood in the way of reciprocity with Ancona or 
Civita Vecchia, to which it was hoped the bulk of Italian- 
American commerce could be diverted. The advantages of 
the arrangement, according to Lucchesi were four.’ 

(1) Among the Italian States the Papal Government was 
alone in a position to accept the reciprocity in question; inas- 
much as the other countries, either due to most-favored-nation 
treaties contracted at an ancient date, or as a consequence of 
domestic legislation, were unable to treat merchants of other 
countries as the equals of their own subjects, whereas the 
Holy See was at perfect liberty to make such agreements. 

(2) Once reciprocity went into effect, there would be the 
advantange of paying a few halfpennies at the American 
maritime revenue offices, instead of paying dollars for every 
metric ton of merchandise. 

(3) Furthermore, there would be a ten-per-cent revenue 
rebate. 

(4) By means of bonded warehouses it would be possible 
to carry on a legitimate indirect commerce with all the rest 
of the American States, especially the Spanish-American 
ones, where there would be found lucrative markets for a 
wide variety of Italian products. 

Lucchesi then grouped the latter in two classes, edible and 
inedible merchandise.” Among the foodstuffs, which he 


8Arch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 13 Febbraio, 1827: Protoc. No. 30955. 
9Arch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 7 Settembre, 1826: Protoc. No. 20755. 


10Tbid. 
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claimed would find a ready market in America, he mentioned 
brandy, wines, liqueurs, olive oil, garlic, sardines, tunny fish, 
almonds, currants, hazelnuts, walnuts, pungent herbs, dried 
figs, spices, liquorice, manna, saffron, macaroni foods of every 
description, salami, olives, cheese, and argol. As to Italian 
manufactures, which would be in demand among Americans, 
he listed strings for musical instruments, musical scores, books, 
tortoise-shell and coral toilet articles, hats of Tuscan straw, 
white and colored marbles, alabaster, busts and statues, sew- 
ing-silk, silken cloth and silk cravats, mosaics, musical instru- 
ments, Neapolitan soap, combs, mirrors, writing-paper, play- 
ing-cards, artificial Roman pearls, artists’ colors, and per- 
fume-essences of every sort. 

As to the articles, which America would give in exchange, 
Lucchesi stated they were too well known to require 
enumeration. 

Cardinal della Somaglia was favorably impressed by the 
report of his newly-appointed Consul General and in a letter 
to the Apostolic Delegate at Ancona stressed the advantages 
of the projected treaty, urging that the business men in the 
Papal port show sufficient courage and initiative to make the 
most of their opportunities in America." Apparently, he 
was successful, because the agreement was negotiated in 1826 
and, as a result, trade reciprocity, usually considered a modern 
innovation, flourished between the United States and the 
Papal States over one hundred years ago.” 

The cordial relations between the two Governments devel- 
oped so rapidly that Lucchesi recommended the establishment 
of Papal vice-consulates in various parts of the United 
States. He judged that this would stimulate trade and 
friendly feelings between the people of Italy and America. 
At the same time, he transmitted the President’s Message to 
Congress to the Cardinal Scretary of State and asked what 


11] bid. 
12Leo Francis Stock, “American Consuls to the Papal States, 1797-1870,” Catholic 


Historical Review, n. s. IX, p. 243. 
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position had been taken by the Holy See with respect to the 
new governments in South America. This letter was 
despatched from “Washington City,” February 13, 1827." 


III 


Unfortunately, the task, which Lucchesi had begun with 
such a display of interest and energy, was cut short by his 
transfer from Washington to Brazil. As noted above, the 
Papal Consul General held a similar office under His Majesty 
of the Two Sicilies. It was from the latter that the change 
came. Lucchesi communicated the news to the Cardinal 
Camerlengo in a letter, dated May 14, 1827." Curiously 
enough, this despatch was forwarded not from “Washington 
City,” but from New York. In it, the Papal Consul General 
announced his appointment to the post in Brazil and offered 
his good offices in the choice of a successor. A list of ex- 
penses, chiefly for pens, stamps and paper, was appended. 

In another letter, under the same date and also written from 
New York, Don Lucchesi made some valuable suggestions as 
to the proper operation of the trade reciprocity agreement 
between the Papal States and the United States.” Pirates 
from the Barbary coast were apt to prey upon Mediterranean 
shipping, while skirmishes with the Turks were of frequent 
occurrence. Although the American merchant ships were 
generally large and powerful enough to protect themselves, 
this was not the case with the vessels, which put out from 
Ancona or Civita Vecchia. In fact, the Papal ships were 
small and lightly-manned, suited chiefly for coast-wise trade, 
while the Papal navy was non-existent. Consequently, both 
for general purposes of commerce as well as from the stand- 
point of protection, the American shippers were in a position 
to reap the fuller advantages of trade reciprocity. In the 
circumstances, Lucchesi suggested that ships from other 





134 rch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 13 Febbraio, 1827: Protoc. No. 30955. 
144rch, Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 14 Maggio, 1827: Protoc. No. 31632. 
Arch, Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 14 Maggio, 1827: Protoc. No. 30955. 
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Italian ports be manned with a sufficient number of Roman 
subjects to allow them to enjoy the trade advantages. He 
was of the opinion that the legal requirements would be ful- 
filled, provided the captain and part of the crew were citizens 
of the Papal States. The suggestion, although ingenious, 
was not carried out. 

The outgoing Consul General touched upon a more delicate 
diplomatic matter, when he reported on the situation which 
had arisen in Mexico as a result of the revolt from Spain.” 
Although the new Mexican Government had nominated a 
Minister to the Holy See, the Cardinal Secretary of State had 
intimated that the Mexican envoy would not be welcome at 
the Papal court until a formal treaty of separation and inde- 
pendence had been negotiated between Mexico and the 
mother country. When the news of this decision reached the 
Mexican capital, popular feeling was much inflamed and 
there was a powerful faction, which called for the immediate 
recall of the envoy. Fortunately, cooler heads prevailed and 
the Mexican Minister to the Papal States received orders to 
await instructions at Brussels. 

In the meantime, Lucchesi reported, the maxim was daily 
gaining ground that the rights of patronage were national and 
not within the competence of the Catholic Church. Briefly, 
ecclesiastical benefices with their revenues were being repre- 
sented as part of the national domain. To make matters worse, 
Lucchesi added, the same sentiment was spreading to other 
countries. In that part of Central America, formerly known 
as the Kingdom of Guatemala, the government had not only 
confiscated the revenues but also gone so far as to nominate 
and install two bishops, who were in actual performance of 
the duties of their office. The same thing had been done in 
Colombia, and Lucchesi evidently feared that the practice 
would assume more serious proportions. He wrote gravely :” 


16Tbid. 
1Tbid. 
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I cannot refrain from saying that if His Holiness will remain for some 
further time without contact with the various de facto Governments, some- 
thing similar to what happened in England will take place in America. 
Although the Spanish-American population is fervent in its attachment to 
the Catholic Faith, there is a small group, which is working for its disaffec- 
tion; more regrettably, the people are beginning to grow accustomed not to 
have the proper relationships with the center of Christendom. 


In order to tone down the severity of his warning, Lucchesi 
tactfully added that Cardinal della Somaglia in his wisdom 
and position of superior knowledge would draw the correct 
conclusions from the facts presented. This was the last off- 
cial act of the first Papal Consul General to the United 


States. 
IV 


It was not until November 18 of the following year (1828), 
that the question of his successor was taken up at the Papal 
court.” Lucchesi had left the Sicilian Vice-Consul in charge 
of Pontifical business in the United States and the latter was 
anxious to receive a confirmation of his ad-interim appoint- 
ment. The Cardinal Camerlengo (Cardinal Galletti), how- 
ever, had his own views on the matter and in a letter to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, now Cardinal Bernetti, asked 
that the office remain open until time had been afforded to 
investigate the qualifications of a certain Roman subject, who 
was favored for the post. 

The gentleman in question was John Baptist Sartori, 
originally American Consul General at Rome and for many 
years believed to have been the Pope’s first Consul General in 
the United States. Sartori’s appointment to the latter office, 
however, did not occur until December 16, 1828. On that 
date the Cardinal Camerlengo communicated with the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, informing him that the proposed 
search had been made to secure a Roman subject to represent 


Arch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298: 18 Novembre, 1828: Protoc. No. 48392. 
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the Holy See in Washington and that the choice had fallen 
on John Baptist Sartori, whose qualities, “civil, moral; and 
political,” were correct in every particular.” He was like- 
wise praised for his “profound piety and loyal attachment to 
the Catholic religion.” It was added that Sartori gave 
promise of proving an “honorable, able, and active repre- 
sentative.” Since he already had a residence at Trenton, New 
Jersey, it was expected that he would be prepared to enter 
upon the duties of his office without delay. 

The letters patent of Sartori’s appointment were drawn up 
the same day, December 16, 1828, and are still in the posses- 
sion of his descendants. The full text of this interesting 
document was recently published in the Records and Studies 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society.” Taken in 
conjunction with the material recently disclosed by the 
Vatican Archives, it establishes beyond reasonable doubt the 
correct sequence of appointments, a point upon which Amer- 
ican scholars have long been at variance, and at the same time 
throws considerable light on the activities of the Pope’s first 
consular representative in the United States. 


Arch. Vat.: Segr. di Stato, Rubr. 298; 16 Dicembre, 1828; Protoc. No. 49226. 
Cf. Notizie, 1829, pp. 232-5. 

20U. §. Catholic Historical Society Records and Studies, Vol. XXI, p. 245, where 
there is an explanatory note by Thomas F. Meehan. 





Thomas Aquinas 
In A Forgotten Role 


JOHN FRANCIS BANNON, S.J., M.A. 


finding a new and clear method of solving them, bring- 

ing new reasons to support their solution, so that no 
one who heard him teach these new things or settle old doubts 
with new arguments could but conclude that God illumined 
him with beams of a new light... .”” 

Such is the testimony of an admiring disciple. Yet, when 
William of Tocco proclaimed that no one who heard the new 
genius propound the deep mysteries of philosophy and 
theology doubted for an instant but that he was Divinely 
inspired, it is much to be feared that a too ardent enthusiasm 
should yield to cooler judgment. 

Indeed, the deeper that historians delve into the manu- 
scripts relating to the intellectual life of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the more evidence they find to substantiate exactly the 
contrary opinion. One who encountered the stout opposition 
of a large majority of the scholars of his day, who often failed 
even to convince his own brethren, points of whose doctrine 
fell under the ban of ecclesiastical censure after his death, 
such a one, it would seem, was far from being regarded as a 
man inspired by a special light from on high. Such, neverthe- 
less, was Thomas Aquinas. 

We are so accustomed to consider the Prince of Catholic 
Philosophy as old and solid and the last word in orthodoxy 
that, perhaps, it never occurs to us that in his own age he was 


] J i was new, proposing in his lectures new questions, 


14 cta Sanctorum, VII martii, n. 15. 
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considered by many as little better than a “modernist” and, 
in the opinion of some a very dangerous one. 

Possibly the most salutary service that the scholastic 
renaissance of the past century has rendered to the cause of 
Catholic philosophy is the work which it has stimulated in 
the history of scholastic thought. Every year sees some new 
light thrown on that golden age of Scholasticism by the 
resurrection of some hitherto seemingly unimportant figure, 
who, it is found, had his share in the great task. Or again, 
old manuscripts are discovered, letters found, forgotten 
treatises published; and one and all cast a fresh ray of light 
and bring us to a fuller understanding of men and doctrines 
so justly revered and cherished. The present paper lays no 
great claims to startling discoveries; it is more like the 
gleaner’s sack wherein are gathered grains picked up here 
and there in the works and findings of others. It will endeavor 
to give the stage setting, to sketch the main steps of the action 
and to catch the remarks of the interested audience. 


I 


The temporary loss of the intellectual culture of the ancient 
Greeks is one of the real curiosities of the history of the Occi- 
dental world. For centuries, Western civilization remained 
almost entirely Latin. True enough, ancient Rome had long 
kept a constant and intimate contact with the culture of her 
intellectual mistress. Rome had assimilated much, preserved 
much; yet a peculiar train of circumstances—her own 
materialistic tendency, her passion for law and order and 
commerce, her gradual intellectual decline and the barbaric 
cataclysm of the fifth century—all of these made of her a poor 
transmitter. In the ages that followed her fall, the Greek 
language and, a fortiori, Greek thought and culture remained 
to a great extent unknown and forgotten in the West. And 
thus it came to pass that the Western world was practically 
forced to begin anew. Diligently she set to work, gathering 
up the fast disappearing relics; and so the work went on for 
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centuries. Various factors aided in this attempt to put the 
“new world” in contact with the old, and of these the Church 
through her monks was by no means the most negligible. The 
importance of the Crusades in this regard cannot be too 
greatly stressed. 

What can be said of the reactions which each fresh contact 
effected? Without great rashness it might be affirmed that 
the intellectual progress of the Middle Ages was in almost 
direct proportion to the rediscovery of the ancients. Of 
course, this is not meant to detract from the original achieve- 
ments of the ages of faith, which certainly added much to 
the sum total of the world’s intellectual civilization; yet it 
cannot be denied that each import from old Hellas served as 
a powerful stimulant to new activity. 

In the general oblivion into which Greek culture was 
thrown in the early centuries of the medieval period, the 
great thinkers shared, each in his own peculiar way. Up to 
the middle of the twelfth century, Plato was more fortunate 
than his brilliant disciple, thanks chiefly to the Fathers of the 
Church. The thirteenth century, however, saw the tables 
turned, as Aristotle became the favorite.. Perhaps Plato 
would hardly have been flattered by his own popularity, for, 
it must be admitted, it was of a rather unique kind. He was 
known to the West for the most part only indirectly, mainly 
through the writings of St. Augustine. Even the twelfth 
century, the most active age of Platonism, was directly 
acquainted only with the “Meno,” “‘Phaedo” and sections of 
the ““Timaeus.”’ 

As for Aristotle, his lot was quite different. He was slow 
in arriving but he came to-stay. He made a double entrance 
upon the stage of medieval intellectual life. The first was in 
the sixth century through the translations of Boethius. Just 
how much of Aristotle the latter translated is a much dis- 
cussed point. Certainly his program was extensive enough.” 






2Ego omne Aristotelis opus quodcunque in manus venerit, in Romanum stylum 
wertens, eorum omnium commenta Latina oratione scribam, ut si quid ex logicae artis 
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This, however, we know for certain, and that from the pen of 
Abelard, that in the first half of the twelfth century the West 
possessed only the two books of Aristotle’s “Logica.” The 
later years of the century saw, as John of Salisbury tells us, 
the introduction of the entire “Organon.” But that was all. 

The second entry of the Stagirite was in quite different 
circumstances. This time he came through Spain, clothed in 
the flowing robes of the Arabs. The commentary of Averroes, 
which served him as guide, together with the translations 
from the Arabic texts were none too auspicious a warrant for 
a warm welcome in the land of Christian thought. “The 
welcome extended the Prince of Philosophers,” writes 
Haskins, “was chilled by the company in which he came.” 

To set an exact date for this second appearance is not an 
easy task. Of one point we have certain documentary evi- 
dence: by 1210 the natural philosophy of Aristotle was in 
circulation in the schools at Paris, for that is the date of the 
first ecclesiastical prohibition: “Neither the books of Aris- 
totle on natural philosophy nor the commentaries are to be 
tread at Paris either publicly or privately, and this we forbid 
under pain of excommunication.” The “commentaries” is 
undoubtedly directed against Averroes. 

Five years later in drawing up a set of statutes for the 
University, Robert de Courgon, the Papal legate, reiterated 
the prohibition of the council and made special mention of 
the “Metaphysica.” “The books of Aristotle on metaphysics 
and on natural philosophy are not to be read, nor are summae 
on the same... .” The fact that he found it necessary to 


subtilitate, et ex moralis gravitate, et ex naturalis acumine veritatis ab Aristotele 
conscriptum est, id omne ordinatum transferam, atque id guodam lumine commenta- 
tionis illustrem, omnesque Platonis dialogos vertendo, vel etiam commentando in 
Latinam redigam forman—In Librum de Interpretatione, editio secunda, Lib. II, 
col. 433, 

8Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, p. 346. 

*Nec libri Aristotelis de naturali philosophia nec commenta legantur Parisiis publice 
vel secreto, et hoc sub pena excommunicationis inhibemus. 

5Denifle, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I, n. 11: Non legantur libri 
Aristotelis de metaphisica et de naturali philosophia, nec summae de eisdem.—Ibid., 
Léa 
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proscribe “summae on the same”’ is a bit of evidence which 
warrants a conjecture on the situation. Despite the prohibi- 
tion of 1210, it would appear that some of the professors, 
while not lecturing publicly on the forbidden books, managed 
nevertheless to introduce the doctrines of Aristotle into their 
teachings in the form of commentaries and summae. 

The next official mention of the “Physica” and the 
‘“‘(Metaphysica” comes in a renewed prohibition, contained in 
the Bull “Parens scientiarum,” of Gregory IX, in 1231. On 
this occasion a very significant phrase was added—“until they 
will be examined and purged of all suspicion of error.” A 
commission for this latter work was appointed, but we have 
no record of its accomplishments. In 1255, the Arts Faculty 
at Paris included in its list of books to be lectured on, Aris- 
totle’s “Physica,” “Metaphysica,” “De Anima” and a number 
of his other works. In the face of the existing prohibitions 
such seems to have been a daring practice; but, as Pére 
Mandonnet comments:* “It is quite evident that the Faculty 
of Arts aimed in this measure to put its legislation in accord 
with a practice which had now been existing for some time.” 
And the same author notes in what follows, that “the position 
of Aristotle at Paris from point of view of fact was quite 
different from that of his official recognition.” It might be 
remarked in passing that Urban IV, in 1263, renewed the 
prohibition of his predecessors and declared that it was to be 
inviolably observed. How these repeated prohibitions 
reacted on the philosophers of the period is, in large part, the 
history of the formation of scholastic philosophy of the 


golden age. 
IT 
This so-called stage setting has become rather elaborate. 
But with all its detail it is necessary for a clear understanding 
of what is to follow. 


®Siger de Brabant, p. 39. 
TIbid. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the impression such a line of 
action on the part of the Church made on the minds of the 
champions of orthodoxy, nor is it impossible to infer what 
must have been their sentiments in regard to a master who not 
only made a professed use of Aristotle but even claimed to 
Christianize him. Nevertheless, that is precisely the task 
which. Thomas Aquinas set for himself. His success is clearly 
evidenced by the place which he holds today as the prince of 
Catholic philosophers, the Angelic Doctor. 

Though in later days the Dominicans were to become the 
real champions of the new Aristotle, in the beginning they 
kept a prudent reserve in regard to the forbidden books. Per- 
mission to use them had to be asked of the highest authority in 
the order, either the Master General or the General Chapter. 
Cardinal Ehrle sees in this legislation the logical explanation 
of the doctrinal differences of their earlier masters, an ex- 
ample of which we shall have occasion to cite later in this 
paper. The subsequent adoption of the Stagirite was due to 
the efforts of two of their greatest doctors, Albertus Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas. Albertus led the way and Thomas 
followed close after, definitely to outstrip in the end his 
learned master. 

An interesting passage from Vincent of Beauvais throws 
a light on both of the points just discussed. He writes:° 


I fear to scandalize in this work the minds of some of my readers, by the 
fact that I have included in various chapters certain passages of Aristotle, 
principally from his works on physics and metaphysics; these I did not myself 
cull but gathered them up from several of my brethren. 


If he judged an apology necessary, it is quite substantial 
evidence that all his contemporaries and even all his fellow 
Dominicans were not as audacious as those “several brothers.” 

In the work of Christianizing Aristotle were spent the 
united efforts of those two intellectual giants of that golden 
age of speculation. Albertus Magnus really initiated the 


8Speculum, Prologus, Cap. 10. 
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movement and to him fell the none-too-pleasant task of select- 
ing and arranging the materials. All of these difficulties are 
revealed in his writings, which lack the clarity and precision 
of those of Thomas. As historians of Scholasticism have 
remarked, his work is almost unintelligible unless brought 
into close connection with that of Thomas. Points still obscure 
in his system find their orderly expression in the clear syn- 
thetic thought of his disciple. M. Gilson has written with a 
great deal of insight: ‘Without the gigantic production of 
his master the lucid orderer of ideas [Thomas] should have 
been obliged in his master’s stead to consecrate the greater 
portion of his efforts to the work of breaking ground.’ A 
large part of the Thomistic synthesis is to be found in the 
embryonic stage in Albert’s writing, a fact which does not, 
however, detract from the disciple’s merit. It is an admirable 
example of what union of forces can accomplish in the pursuit 
of a worthy cause. Albert excels in some phases, particularly 
on the scientific side; Thomas stands out in others, and to- 
gether they form a pleasant and harmonious whole. 


III 


But to come to Thomas in particular. His early works 
show him still under the influence of the traditional school. 
His “Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard,” 
written between 1254 and 1256, during his first stay at Paris, 
differs but little from what might have been professed by the 
staunchest partisan of the Augustinianism of the day. The 
more revolutionary of his writings, if one may presume to use 
such an adjective, date from his first period of teaching in 
Italy and the years of feverish activity at Paris, 1269-1272. In 
the Summa Theologica his philosophical thought is at its high- 
est point. The second sojourn of Thomas at Paris, 1269-1272, 
is a period of great importance in the life of the master. It 
was then that the opposition to his doctrine broke out into the 


9La Philosophie au Moyen Age, lil, p. 5. 
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light of day and that “he and not Aristotle became the storm 


centre.” 


The concentrated opposition to the prince of Catholic 
philosophy is something of an enigma to us, for whom Thomas 
is the philosopher and indisputably orthodox. And in our 
astonishment we might be inclined to censure rather harshly 
the well-meaning leaders of the opposition, for sincere and 
well-meaning they certainly were. That the solid conserva- 
tism of the Franciscans in regard to Aristotle was not wholly 
a mistake is borne out by the affairs which troubled the Uni- 
versity of Paris between 1270 and 1277. They cast in their 
lot with the Augustinian tradition and, though even their 
foremost masters, such as Bonaventure, did not escape the 
influence of Aristotle, still the doctrines of the Stagirite held 
in their writings a very secondary place. For them Aristotle 
was a real danger and a fortiori the master who clung to his 
doctrines and still laid claims to orthodoxy. Thus their 
warmest wrath fell upon Thomas. 

We today probably find it not a little provoking that such 
keen philosophers were unable to distinguish in the given 
circumstances between the Averroistic Aristotle, sponsored by 
Siger of Brabant and several secular masters of the Arts 
Faculty, and the Christian Aristotle of the Dominican doctor. 
Yet our anger is of little use, for from all we know of the 
period it seems that this was precisely the distinction that the 
opponents of Thomas failed to perceive. 

Since 1266, the even tenor of the university world at Paris 
had been troubled by disputes which had effected a serious 
division among the students of the Arts Faculty and a still 
more serious breach among the masters. This year and those 
that followed saw the rapid rise of a daring professor, Siger 
of Brabant, who conceived and lectured on Aristotle with the 
Arabic Averroes as a guide, the very same commentator who 
had been condemned in 1210. The philosophical conclusions 


10Dr. Richard Downey, “St. Thomas and Aristotle,” paper read at Cambridge Sum- 
mer School of Catholic Studies, 1924, p. 90. 
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to which such an interpretation led were far from orthodox: 
to cite but one example, the freedom of the will was implicitly 
denied. Siger’s influences and popularity made action im- 
perative. 

The Franciscans jumped into the breach, prompted both 
by their love for the truth and their instinctive dislike of 
Peripateticism. During the Lent of 1267, in his conferences 
to the clergy and students of Paris on the Ten Commandments, 
Bonaventure, General of the Franciscans and an eminent 
Paris master, openly attacked certain propositions of the 
Averroists. Again in the next year, in his Lenten series on the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, he returned to the charge, this time 
broadening his condemnation of Aristotle’s philosophy. A 
crisis was at hand and the Dominicans realized it. Not only 
was the cause of Aristotle at stake, but their own good name 
as well. Thomas was hastily summoned from Viterbo. He 
arrived in Paris in January, 1269, and without delay occupied 
once again the chair of theology at the Convent of St. James. 
His efforts were directed against Siger of Brabant and his 
misguided Peripateticism. On December 10 in the following 
year, 1270, thirteen propositions held by the audacious master 
were formally condemned by the Bishop of Paris. But it was 
during the interim that opposition against Thomas came to 
a head. 

In all probability it was on the occasion of the Quodlibeta 
disputations of Easter, 1270—to which is commonly assigned 
the famous Third Quodlibeta,—that the notable discussion 
between Thomas and John Peckham arose over the much- 
mooted point of the unity of the substantial form in man. This 
particular theory, which Thomas had adopted from Aristotle, 
was one of the most offensive to the traditional school and, as 
will be seen shortly, was the one most frequently called into 
question. Concerning the dispute between the leading masters 
of the two camps—for Peckham at the time was regent of the 
Franciscan schools at Paris and himself no mean philosopher 
—we have two quite contradictory reports. It matters little 
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which one is correct; both afford conclusive evidence of the 
bitter opposition to Thomas. 

From the testimony of Peckham, gathered from one of his 
letters, written at a later date, Thomas was opposed on the 
point at issue by several theologians of his own Order as well 
as by the secular masters of the Faculty of Theology and the 
Bishop of Paris himself, while he, Peckham stood by to 
uphold his rival “insofar as the truth would permit.”" The 
other story, contained in the Processus Inqutsitionis made in 
view of the canonization of Thomas, reveals the incident in 
quite a different light. This is the testimony of Bartholomew 
of Capua which attests that Peckham was the aggressor and 
that “though he would have exasperated Thomas with his con- 
tentious wrangling, still Thomas contained himself with all 
humility and meekly answered the objection.”” The war 
against Thomas had been declared and it was due to be waged 
for some years to come. 

A few years passed with only minor engagements. In the 
beginning of 1272 there came a lull; the Averroists seemed to 
have retired, temporarily at least. —Thomas had done his work 
and was, therefore, sent to attend the General Chapter of the 
Order at Florence, Whitsuntide, 1272. Later in the same year 
we find him in Naples. He will never return again to Paris, 
for on March 7, 1274, while en route to attend the General 
Council of Lyon, he was taken ill on the road and died in the 
Cistercian Abbey at Fossanova. 

In 1272 also, Bonaventure had left Paris. On his return to 
the University of Paris he found the Averroists again coming 
to the front. In 1273, he pronounced his series of sermons, 
In Hexaemeron, in several of which he openly assailed certain 
Thomistic theses. For example, in the second conference he 
condemned three theses of Thomas: the non-composition of 
spiritual beings, the real distinction between the soul and its 


‘Letter of Peckham to Oliver, Bishop of Lincoln, June 1, 1285, in Denifle, Chartu- 
larium Universitatis Parisiensis, I, n. 532. . 
Processus Inquisitionis—Acta Sanctorum, 7 martii. 
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faculties and the intelligence as the seat of beatitude. In the 
fourteenth conference he questioned Thomas’ views on the 
unity of substantial form. Certain passages of the nineteenth 
are clearly aimed at the great Dominican. Writing of this 
series, Pére Jules d’Albi, O.M.Cap., remarks: “Jews, 
astrologues, Manicheans, Albigenses, secular masters, Aver- 
roists, Brother Thomas, whosoever darkened the light of 
orthodoxy is unpityingly brought to task.” The next epi- 
sode of importance took place four years later. 


IV 


When, in 1277, John XXI wrote to Stephen Tempier, the 
Bishop of Paris, to suggest that an examination be made of the 
much-talked-of errors consequent on the Averroistic teachings 
of Siger of Brabant, whom the condemnation of 1270 had 
failed to silence, another opportunity presented itself for a 
manifestation of ill-feeling towards Thomas. The legality of 
the subsequent condemnation of Aristotelianism on March 7 
of that same year would afford matter for a lengthy discussion, 
but it would carry us too far afield. Let it suffice to recall that 
several theses of Thomas found themselves among the 218 
propositions put on the “black list.”” Thus did the Bishop and 
doctors of the Faculty of Theology celebrate the third anni- 
versary of the death of him who was destined to become the 
most brilliant light of their university. 

This condemnation is hard for us to understand. For a 
possible explanation one must recall the intense activity of 
Thomas in the Secular-Regular troubles at Paris a score of 
years before and then conclude that the men even of the 
thirteenth century were quite as human as ourselves. There 
are cuts that leave deep scars and it is to be feared that the 
triumph of the Regulars in 1256 and the share Thomas had 
in winning the victory was for the Seculars a wound which 
left its mark. This may seem a rather harsh judgment, yet it 


13Saint Bonaventure et les luttes doctrinales de 1267 a 1277. 
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may be some consolation to know that we shall not be alone in 
holding it. 

Yet, if the Paris condemnation is an occasion of astonish- 
ment, what effect will the Oxford censure of the same year, 
pronounced by one of Thomas’ fellow Dominicans, have on 
us?* This action of Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, even though it is puzzling, is nonetheless full of 
meaning. It shows that the traditional system still had its 
partisans among the sons of St. Dominic and that the Fran- 
ciscans were not the only ones who feared that Thomas had 
gone too far. The Oxford condemnation is dated March 18, 
1277; it lists errors in Grammaticalibus, in Logicalibus, in 
Naturalibus. Among the sixteen propositions under the third 
heading, Thomistic theses occupy a prominent place: passiv- 
ity of matter, unity of substantial form in man and several 
others. It is interesting to note that Kilwardby had some 
time previously written a treatise on the question of the form 
in man, wherein he holds for the traditional three substantial 
forms, the vegetative, the sensitive and the intellectual.” M. 
de Wulf* thinks it probable that. Kilwardby was in conniv- 
ance with Tempier on the subject of the condemnation; yet 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty. Kilwardby was one 
of the last conservatives in the ranks of the Dominicans. The 
General Chapter of the Order, held at Milan in 1278, rallied 
behind Thomas and two masters were dispatched to Oxford 
with full powers to put a stop to the opposition. Subsequent 
Chapters passed measures along similar lines and it was not 
many years until the integral Thomism became the Domin- 
ican doctrine. 


V 


One wing of the enemy was thus put to rout but the other 
held out long and courageously. Led in England by John 


14See text of condemnation in Denifle, op. cit., n. 474. 

The quaestio is published in Cardinal Ehrle’s L’Agostinisme e¢ l’Aristotelismo nella 
Scolastica del Secolo XIII, in Xenia Thomistica, Vol. Ill, pp. 561-566. 

Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, cinguidme édition, Il, p. 37. 
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Peckham, whom we have already met and who succeeded 
Kilwardby as Archbishop of Canterbury, it held its ground. 
The miter and the crosier did not seem to have distracted the 
fiery Franciscan; in fact they may have served to add weight 
to his opinions. His letters” of this period breathe forth his 
wrath, and on April 30, 1286, he in his turn issued a con- 
demnation of certain Thomistic theses. He never tired of 
bewailing that the teachings of Augustine and “the solid and 
orthodox doctrines” of Alexander of Hales and Bonaventure 
were being abandoned for novelties—novella. In this con- 
tinued opposition John Peckham was following the ordina- 
tions of the General Chapters of his Order. One such 
ordinance, probably of the Chapter of Assisi, reads as follows: 
“Let no brother dare to assert or knowingly to approve any 
opinion which is commonly reproved by our masters.” An- 
other, of the Chapter of Strasbourg, 1282, warns that “it is 
not permitted to multiply the Summa of Brother Thomas 
unless for exceptionally intelligent readers, and not even then 
unless it be accompanied by the declarations and corrections 
of Brother William de la Mare.” The General Chapter of 
1292 reiterated a like warning and prescribed stringent 
punishment for such as would violate the ordinance. 

But time served the cause for which Thomas fought and 
witnessed its triumph. Before many years passed the 
Christianized Aristotle had gained his place in scholastic 
circles. Even the Franciscans weakened in their opposition, 
and their masters, as Duns Scotus and Peter Aureolus and 
others, began to make liberal use of the Stagirite. 


VI 


Thus was accomplished one of the most difficult and most 
gigantic tasks in the history of human thought. Aristotle, lost 
for centuries, was restored to the West and Christianized by 


1’The most interesting of these are gathered in Cardinal Ehrle’s John Peckham iiber 
den Kampf des Augustinismus und Aristotelismus in der zweiten Halfte des 13 Jhs., in 
Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie, XIII (1889), pp. 172-193. 
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one of the world’s greatest philosophers. Thomas found the 
path to his goal an uphill grade, a road bristling with almost 
insurmountable obstacles and lined with dangerous pitfalls; 
the opposition of Church, of brethren, of fellow Religious, of 
co-masters, of the hectic and the envious. The subsequent 
history of Catholic philosophy has been deeply influenced by 
his work. ‘Today the scholastics hold his opinions in high 
esteem and reverence him for what he did. Well did he serve 
the cause of truth and greatly will he continue to serve it as 
long as his spirit permeates the efforts of his followers. And 
what was that spirit if it was not a sane and fair intellectual 
independence? 

Thomas did not follow Aristotle slavishly; Siger did, and 
who today takes his inspiration from the Averroist? Thomas 
did not rule out every new concept, every new solution which 
was not to be found in the pages of the Stagirite. He took 
what was best from Aristotle, from Plato, from every 
philosopher who had preceded him or who lived with and 
around him, and from this vast material he built his Christian 
synthesis. Little, I imagine, would he approve the policy of 
some who consider his as the last word in every matter and 
who, building even with debated and debatable blocks, strive 
to erect the scholastic system in the narrow limits of strict and 
literal Thomism. Had such been his spirit, traditional 
Augustianism would have more than satisfied him. But no! 
A new instrument of truth was offered, not perfect it was true, 
but an instrument which presented wonderful possibilities. 
Fearlessly he faced the problem, which soon would have 
ruled Christian thought, had Christian thought not ruled it. 
Had the scholastics of the fifteenth century followed this 
spirit, we would not have been forced to wait until the early 
nineteenth to see a rebirth of Scholasticism, a Scholasticism 
strong enough to cope with the problems of the age, as 
Thomas did. 

So must the scholastics of today learn from him. Thomas 
is not Divine and, therefore, his doctrine is not truth itself; 
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he is a guide to truth and, as a guide, leads his little party over 
Certain paths, not the only ones but such as he considers the 
safest, the surest, the easiest. If Thomas fought for Aristotle, 
it was not because he thought Peripateticism the only highway 
to truth, rather it was because he felt that Catholic philosophy 
could benefit by this new system and he wished to save it for 
the general common cause. 

Daring but never reckless, determined but never rigid, 
modern but never disrespectful, such Thomas shows himself 
in this “forgotten role.” This view of the Angelic Doctor is 
full of interest and at the same time replete with instruction. 
Among other things, it furnishes us just one more proof that 
every man who dares, who looks too far into the future, who 
espouses the cause of the new and the modern, will not find 
life easy nor free from opposition. How often has history 
proved this true! 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


A History oF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the Rev. Fernand Mourret, 
S.S. Translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. Volume I, 
Period of Early Expansion. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $4.00. 


CoNSTANTINE THE GREAT AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Norman H. 
Baynes, F.B.A. London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. 2/6. 


Tue CurisTIAN Saca. By Norman Towar Boggs. Two Vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. $9.00. 


A History or CuristiAN THOUGHT. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. 
Vol. I, Early and Eastern, From Jesus to John of Damascus. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. $3.00. 


L’AVENIR DU CHRISTIANISME. Histoire Moderne de l|’Eglise. Tome VI, 
Le Christianisme et l’Organisation féodale, 1049-1294. Par Albert Du- 
fourcq. Paris: Plon et Cie., 1932. Frs. 30. 


MELANGES ALBERT DuFourcg. Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse. Préface de 
Georges Goyau. Paris: Plon et Cie., 1932. Frs. 25. 
JoacHIm OF Fiora. By Henry Bett, M.A. London: Methuen. 6/—. 


The translation of Mourret’s Histoire de l’Eglise by Dr. Newton Thomp- 
son is not unworthy of the original. The volume dealing with the Reforma- 
tion which appeared last year has now been followed by a volume which 
covers the period from the founding of the Church to the Constantinian 
Peace. Part I, “The Apostolic Period,” brings together everything essential 
which original documents and modern criticism have to say concerning the 
events related, and the teaching implied, in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. Part II, “The Conflict,” presents every important aspect of the 
inner and outer history of the Church in the second and third centuries. 
Part III, “The Peace Inaugurated by Constantine,” deals with the first 
half of the fourth century. 
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A single illustration must suffice to show something of the happy com- 
bination of critical erudition with a reverent and conservative tone which 
is characteristic of Mourret’s work. The story of Constantine’s visions 
comes up for discussion. The evidence from Eusebius is set forth in the 
light of whatever other evidence is available. . While Duchesne is quoted in 
favor of the sincerity of Eusebius, Dutouquet’s suggestion of the possible 
dramatization of the experience by Constantine is likewise mentioned. Then 
again the further evidence which confirms the belief that the soldiers too may 
have witnessed the Cross in the sky is adduced. Finally this judgment is 


offered : 


Whatever may be thought of the detail, anyone who does not a priori exclude 
the supernatural from history will regard the apparition of the labarum as proved 
so far as an historic event of this sort can be proved. And any Christian who 
realizes the importance of the battle of the Milvian Bridge and of Constantine’s 
conversion, will regard a divine intervention as natural. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mourret’s general estimate of the relations 
of Constantine with the Christian Church is confirmed by the very pains- 
taking researches which Mr. Norman Baynes has summarized in his Raleigh 
Lecture delivered before the British Academy. It is very clear from the 
74 pages of notes that no aspect of this problem has escaped Mr. Baynes’ 
attention. His conclusion is thus stated: 

The emperor has definitely identified himself with Christianity, with the Christian 
Church and the Christian creed. Further, here is a sovereign with the conviction 
of a personal mission entrusted to him by the Christian God—a mission which 
imposes duties. . . . In the third place in Constantine’s thought the prosperity of the 
Roman state is intimately, one may, I think, say necessarily linked to the cause of the 
unity within the Catholic Church. . . . Here I believe is to be found the determining 
factor in the religious policy of the emperor—his aim was ever to establish unity 
in the Catholic Church. . . . Constantine’s vision was that of a Roman Empire sus- 
tained by a Christian God and founded on an orthodox faith. 

It is a fair measure of the historical value of Mr. Boggs’ strange and 
futile “Saga” to compare his views on Constantine with the conclusions of 
Mr. Baynes. One sees in Mr. Boggs no sign of special information or of 
critical judgment, nothing but a savorless rehash of the condescending and 
somewhat disguised materialism of Ferdinand Lot. Constantine is admitted 
to have become a Christian, at least in the sense of wrapping “a Christian 
cloak about his imperial dignity” ; yet it is at once added (after the manner 
of Lot) that “since he might exchange the rayed crown of Mithra for the 
nimbus of a Christian saint . . . he was perhaps little embarrassed by the 
change.” It is also remarked, apparently in palliation of poor Constantine’s 
lack of “cool and calculating” skepticism that “in the first place it was 
not an age of rationalism or of critical doubt.” 

The superficial electicism which mars Mr. Boggs’ discussion of Con- 
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stantine accompanies the author through the thousand pages of his book. It 
is often difficult to know just what Mr. Boggs is about. His work is little 
more than an assemblage of the rags and tatters of secondhand Christian 
history; but the general impression left upon the reader is that Mr. Boggs 
thinks that Christianity is now “finished.” 

Professor McGiffert’s work, “Christian Thought,” deals with the intel- 
lectual life of the Church in much the same way as Mr. Boggs deals with 
external history. A similar array of footnotes might create in the unwary 
reader the same impression of critical erudition. The work is thoroughly 
heretical in principle, destructive in criticism, and arbitrary in assertion. The 
general method is to deny enough of the evidence to destroy its value while 
afirming as much as will serve to form a nucleus around which theories 
may be woven at will. In this way are the Gospels disposed of: 

Though we cannot always be sure of His words as recorded in those gospels at 
second or even third or fourth hand, we can at least form a fairly accurate 


picture of His controlling interests and of the spirit and general principles of 
His teaching. [The capitalization in His does not appear in the text.] 


Misleading as is Professor McGiffert’s arbitrariness in dealing with 
the Apostolic period, matters become, if possible, even worse in his chapter 
dealing with “certain Christians of the second and following centuries known 
as Gnostics.” Just as the Gospels were the playthings of his whim in the 


opening chapters, so now the Fathers: 


Some of the anti-heretical writings of the Christian Fathers deal with little else 
and represent the Gnostic systems as identical to all intents and purposes with the 
Greek polytheism. This, of course, was wholly to misunderstand them. The aeons 
were meant only as a symbolic rendering of the great process of evolution or 
devolution by which the world has come to be. . . . Paul himself preached the 
principle of Christian freedom and was denounced as a libertine. Probably the evil 
reputation of the Gnostics was frequently no better founded. 


This same cavalier confidence in assumption rather than in evidence is 
maintained to the very last chapter which deals with John Damascene. “It 
may undoubtedly be taken for granted that the Christianity depicted in 
John’s work was not the real Christianity of the eastern church of his day.” 
Professor McGiffert’s “daring originality” may attract certain general readers. 
It can have no value in the eyes of those who prefer history to hypothesis. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the irresponsible generalizations of Mr. 
Boggs and Professor McGiffert to the genuine historical scholarship of 
M. Albert Dufourcq. The revised volume on Le Christianisme et l’organisa- 
tion féodale covers the period from 1049 to 1294. It opens with a re- 
markable synthesis of Christian history as seen from the pivotal years of 
the eleventh century. In the midst of so much artificial tampering with 
the transcendental perspectives of human history, M. Dufourcq at the very 
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head of his book sets down this challenge to the materialist philosophy of 
history : 

L’histoire passée se résume en un fait, Vintroduction de Vidée monothéiste parmi 
les hommes. C'est en dire assez la grandeur. L’élite de Vhumanité n’a cessé dés 
lors de puiser a cette doctrine de la transcendance l’aliment de la vie intellectuelle, 
morale, et religieuse; quelque bruit que fassent ses adversaires, elle continue d’y 
puiser aujourd’hui....A la suite des Juifs, et plus fortement encore les Chrétiens 
affirment que l’Absolu agit dans l'histoire. 

The story proper begins with the ecclesiastical reform inspired and in- 
stituted by Hildebrand, and proceeds to the renaissance of Christian life and 
thought associated with the name of St. Bernard. A second part takes up 
the work of the Church in society as symbolized by the activity of Innocent 
III, and in souls as illustrated by St. Francis. Finally around the personali- 
ties of St. Louis, St. Thomas and Olivi are described the triumph and the 
crisis of the Christian ideal in the Western world in the thirteenth century. 

The method of M. Dufourcq is noteworthy. A somewhat schematic 
exposition of events is preceded by a synthetic survey of tendencies and prob- 
lems and supplemented by a detailed analysis of recent research and criticism 
in regard to the period under discussion. The total effect is extremely im- 
pressive, although it must be confessed that on a first reading the syntheses 
may appear somewhat too thin and the additional notes too dense. Nor will 
it be admitted universally that (at least in the present volume) the exposition 
of theological opinions is quite as felicitous as the expositions of policies and 
events. Again in the flagellation of ecclesiastical abuses even in high places 
there is a note of almost Dantesque relentlessness. 

Something of the general character of M. Dufourcq as a teacher may be 
gathered from the very interesting Mélanges edited by M. Georges Goyau, 
and including several notable contributions to special points of Church his- 
tory. Most of the essays deal with France in one way or another; yet the 
student of English history will be glad to find the Abbé Constant discussing 
Clément VII et le divorce d’Henri VIII. 

Mr. Bett’s “Joachim of Flora” is the first attempt in English to bring 
together a number of illustrations of those pseudo-religious imaginings which 
pass under the name of Joachimism. ‘The unbending logic of Catholic 
thought and the rigid forms of Catholic institutions have, ever since the time 
of Tertullian, provoked exalted spirits who want religion to be as fluid as 
their own fancies. There will always be dreamers of a “New Dispensation” 
of the Spirit wherein logic and law dissolve into “love,” Popes give place to 
“prophets,” and “Pure Religion” supplants the corruptions of Rome. Poor 
Joachim had far more sense than most of the Joachimites; yet the whole 
crazy band finds a not unsympathetic historian in Mr. Bett, who sets forth 
their apocalyptic ravings with a certain measure of respect. 


Geratp G. Watsu, S.J. 
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A Suort History oF THE Popes. By Prof. Francis S. Seppelt, D.D., and 
Prof. Clement Léffer, Ph.D. Authorized adaptation from the German 
by Horace A. Frommelt. Edited by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder 


Book Co., 1932. $5.00. 


Tue Lives OF THE PoPpEs IN THE Mippte Aces. Vol. XVI, Innocent V to 
Honorius IV, 1276-1287. By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Horace K. Mann, 
D.D. and Johannes Hollnsteiner, Ph.D., D.D. Vol. XVII, Nicholas IV 
to St. Celestine V, 1288-1294. By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Horace K. 
Mann, D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $5.00. 


THE CoRRESPONDENCE OF Pope Grecory VII. Selected Letters from 
the Registrum. Translated with an Introduction by Ephraim Emerton, 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Harvard University. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. $3.50. 


InnocenT III. By L. Elliott Binns, D.D. (Great Medieval Churchmen.) 
London: Methuen. 6/—. 


The time is now ripe for a scholarly summary of the monumental works 
of Grisar, Mann and Pastor dealing with the history of the Popes. At a 
very minimum it would need t> be a work of three or four volumes. It 


would call for a scholar capable of sketching the recent history not touched 
by Pastor, and of controlling the conclusions of the three great teachers by 
the findings of still more recent research. 

It cannot be said that the handy and useful little work of Seppelt and 
Léffler quite serves this purpose. In spite of its claim to present “in succinct 
and popular form the results of the researches of Mann, Pastor, and other 
learned modern historians,” it will be found not only in the presentation of 
facts, but more particularly in its general tone to rely all too little on the 
authorities mentioned. However, this one volume summary is the best 
work of its size at present available. 

Catholic Church History has suffered a great loss in the death of Msgr. 
Mann; but the work which bears his name is being worthily continued by 
Dr. Hollnsteiner. The interest of the period covered by Vol. XVI will be 
for many the fact that it includes some of those Popes with whom Dante 
has dealt so severely; and it is not the least importance of this work that it 
sheds the sober light of history on the highly colored pictures of the poet. 
“Dante’s language is . . . not sufficiently temperate for the purpose of history,” 
says Msgr. Mann with his characteristic calm. The trouble, of course, is 
that “the words of the poet have wings and soon reach every listener . . . 
the words of truth are weighty and slow of foot.” 

The Pontificates of Martin IV and Honorius IV are admirably handled 
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by Dr. Hollnsteiner. Curiously enough the style, so far from suffering at 
the hands of the Austrian historian, will seem to many to have a certain 
grace which is lacking in the prose of Msgr. Mann. There is perhaps a 
suspicion of the German fear of French domination to be detected in certain 
expressions such as this in regard to Martin IV: “The Pope was dominated 
by France and placed the universal Church at the service of French ambitions 
of conquest.” Yet the treatment as a whole is marked by genuine objectivity. 

Monsignor Mann’s seventeenth volume reveals the same high standard 
that has marked his previous volumes. It covers the two brief Pontificates 
of Nicholas IV (1288-92) and Celestine V (1294). After a chapter 
dealing with the earlier career of Cardinal Jerome of Ascoli there follows 
an extremely valuable account of the part played by medieval Popes in 
general and by Nicholas IV in particular in the work of distant mission 
fields. This lengthy chapter sketches the fortunes of the Faith in Persia, 
China and Ethiopia from the earliest times to the end of the thirteenth 
century. The other relations of Pope Nicholas with Sicily, the Empire, 
France, Italy, and the British Isles are discussed in detail, and in the light 
of documentary evidence. There follows the pathetic story of San Celestino. 
It is refreshing to find that Msgr. Mann refuses, in the face of a long line 
of modern commentators on Dante, to accept the hypothesis that /’ombra di 
colui che fece per vilta il gran rifiuto was the shade of Pope Celestine. Nor 
is any special opprobrium heaped on Boniface VIII for the seeming harshness 
of the treatment in the castle of Fumone. Doubtless the cell where Celestine 
died was very small—ubi tenebat pedes ille sanctus dum Missam diceret 
[says a chronicler whom Mann does not quote] ibi tenebat caput quando 
quiescebat—yet small as it was it could have no horrors for the saintly 
hermit, who in fact exclaimed (as Mann notes): cellam desideravi, cellam 
habeo, sicut tuae placuit pietati, Domine, Deus meus. 

Professor-emeritus Emerton has done a very real service to students of 
Hildebrand’s character and policy by an admirable translation of selections 
from the correspondence of Pope Gregory. The translation is, if anything, 
too literal rather than too free, and yet it can be read with pleasure. Thus, 
to take a random example: 


Fulfill, then, by your actions, beloved son, the confession of your lips; make your 
words effective in the spirit of Christ himself who said: “If a man love me he 
will keep my words”; and elsewhere: “The proof of love is the display of works.” 


(It will be noted that the original: et alibi: “Probatio dilectionis exhi- 
bitio est operis,” involving, as it does, a quotation from Gregory the Great, 
which would be at once recognized by any medieval reader, is so translated 
that a modern reader might take the words as those of our Lord. A less 
strict rendering of alibi would have avoided the ambiguity.) 
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It is Professor Emerton’s Introduction rather than his Translation that 
is open to criticism. On the whole his interpretation of Hildebrandine policy 
is free from that crude materialism which has so long served as philosophic 


history. 


His highest aim in life is to bring about the reign of righteousness on earth. In 
this purpose I believe he was absolutely sincere. But what was this righteousness, 
whose servant he claimed to be? It was the will of God. But how was this 
divine will to be realized? Simply and solely through the divinely established Church 
acting through its divinely ordained Head, St. Peter and his successor, the bishop 


of Rome. 

The “simply and solely” is unwarranted. But the spirit of the passage, 
as a whole, is noteworthy in a non-Catholic historian. 

It cannot, however, be said that Dr. Emerton is uniformly felicitous in 
his language or in his handling of the theological and canonical technicalities 
which are essential to the integral understanding of Gregory VII. Thus in 
the course of an admirably succinct outline of “the conditions of European 
public life at the accession of Gregory VII,” Dr. Emerton permits himself to 
speak of “the Augustinian theology, with its fateful separation of the human 
body and the human soul [which] gave force to the idea of the essential sin- 
fulness of the physical world.” Such language can only evoke astonishment 
in the Patristic specialist. When, on the next page, we find it observed 
that “Manichaeism . . . served to keep alive that tradition of antagonism be- 
tween body and spirit which we have seen to lie at the root of all ascetic 
teaching,” we are bound to protest that the surreptitious introduction of 
Puritan theology into the historical interpretation of the Middle Ages is an 
anachronism difficult to condone in a serious scholar. 

Perhaps the most puzzling phrase to one who can read Gregory’s letters 
with any degree of theological sensitiveness is this: “As to Gregory’s relation 
to purely doctrinal problems, it must be said that they were to him a matter 
of secondary consideration.” It is, of course, far otherwise. The absolute 
primacy of dogmatic interest will be apparent to anyone who can read these 
letters in the same Catholic spirit in which they were written. Such a reader 
will note with amazement such a phrase of the Harvard Professor as this: 
“The offense of Simony lay in its violation of rule regulating a purely 
functional process of church administration.” The professor is offended 
because Pope Gregory calls simony a heresy. In this instance the Pope 
is right, and the Professor wrong. The Pope rightly saw more than “‘a vio- 
lation of rule regulating a purely functional process of church administra- 
tion.” He saw with horror the grave heresy of denying the sole efficacy of 
the Holy Ghost in the distribution of supernatural endowments. “Thou 
hast thought the gift of God may be purchased with money.” (Acts viii, 20.) 

The series of “Great Medieval Churchmen” under the editorship of 
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Dr. L. Elliot Binns, and which includes a study of Hildebrand by Dr. A. J. 
MacDonald, may fairly be judged by the first of the volumes published, 
that on Innocent III. Dr. Binns has made himself familiar with the 
essential authorities dealing with this extraordinary Pontificate, and it is 
clear that he has used the modern works from Hurter to Mann with real 
discernment. ‘The language at many points reveals the non-Catholic, but 
the tone on the whole is fair. The facts are excellently marshaled under 
such chapter headings as “Italian Prince,”. “Viceregent of Christ,” “Over- 
lord of Kings,” ‘““Upholder of Morals,” and “Characteristics and Ideals.” 

Dr. Binns is somewhat more careful in the handling of theology than 
we have seen Dr. Emerton to be. Yet he sometimes nods. ‘Thus when 
he writes: “The Church, and the Church alone, was the chosen instru- 
ment for carrying out the divine plans, and the State in so far as it had 
any function was its handmaid to this end,” it needs to be noted that “divine 
plans” is gravely ambiguous. What the Doctor here means is “supernatural 
purposes.” The State, also, is an instrument for carrying out “the divine 
plans”; nothing can make it other than a handmaid in regard to “super- 
natural purposes.” ‘There is something more inexcusable on p. 200, where 
the use of the Inquisition is made to prove that the Church is not “an in- 
fallible guide in things moral and spiritual.” The confusion here between 
the regimen and the magisterium of the Church is one to be avoided by 
Doctors of Divinity. So, too, it ought to be obvious that when a medieval 
Pope “enjoins upon you for the remission of your sins, to grant your alms,” 
he does not, as Dr. Binns supposes (p. 202), imply “the belief that remission 
of sins can be purchased by money and gifts.” 

Dr. Binns is happier in the role of historian. His general tone may be 
fairly gauged by a judgment like this: ““The best Popes, of whom Innocent 
is undoubtedly one, sought power only as a means of enforcing righteous- 
ness and peace; that their prestige was thereby enhanced was only a natural 


and deserved reward.” 


GERALD G. Watsu, §.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY AND THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES. By R. G. 
Bandas, Ph.D., $.T.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 


Pp. 468. $4.50. 


AsPECTS OF THE New ScuHorastic PuHiLosopHy. Edited by Charles A. 
Hart, Ph.D. New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. 311. $2.75. 


The philosophy of St. Thomas is the only one that can cope with the 
modern problem: the reconciliation of the subjective, the adjustment of the 
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conceptual with the real, of truth with thought. Veritas est aeterna. The 
failure of Catholic philosophy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the growth of infidelity, of materialism, the unreal segregation of the natural 
from the supernatural, beginning with Descartes and necessarily evolving 
into the naturalism of Locke, the naive criticism of Kant and the curious 
aberrations of the moderns, all these find their initial cause in the implicit 
denial of the reality of truth, in the departure from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the philosophia perennis. The primary error, the discarding of the 
doctrine of act and potency, gives testimony against itself in the monstrous 
thing which it has brought forth, divorce between independent and inten- 
tional being, despair of reality. 

The revival, the return to the purest thought of Aquinas as outlined by 
Leo and vigorously carried forward by his successors, has realized itself in 
the astonishing—not renaissance—(God preserve us from any renaissance!), 
but efflorescence of true and genuine Thomism. Hardly sixty years have 
passed and this movement has taken such vast proportions, has aroused such 
enthusiasms, has stirred so profoundly the intellectual currents of the Western 
world, has acted so powerfully upon the minds of men within the Church 
and outside of it, that we cannot but expect to see great things, indeed, in 
the years that are before us. Perhaps one of the most remarkable phases of 
the intellectual power of this philosophy, perhaps its greatest achievement 
hitherto, has been to force a breach in that stark wall of ecclesiasticism which 
had for so long enclosed Christian philosophy and theology from the sup- 
posed desecration of contact with the lay mind. As if it were only outside 
the Church that a layman could be a philosopher, as if truth were not the 
common heritage of us all. Today laymen and clerics alike are reading 
Thomas, the humble monk who thought divinely and wrote with the serenity 
of one who possessed truth. 

The two books under review come at a time when the intellectual develop- 
ment of Catholic thought in America creates a need for the knowledge of 
philosophic truth and a thirst for the ultimates such as was never felt before. 
This need and this thirst are a distinct call to the American Catholic to 
produce an intellectual elite which shall influence profoundly American 
thought, a school of thinkers and writers which shall prove to be the point 
of contact, the “Open Sesame” through which we may hope to reach the 
minds of the non-Catholic intelligentsia and bring them by clear exposition 
of the philosophy of Aquinas, to admire, to understand, and to follow. Such 
has been the outcome of neo-Thomism in Europe. These two books are a 
pledge that the time has come for America. 

“Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principles” and “Aspects of 
the New Scholastic Philosophy” differ radically in content, in thought, in 
presentation. The first, Dr. Bandas’ book, is a synthesis of Thomism and 
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an appreciation of modern problems and philosophies as viewed, compared 
and explained by means of the eternal principles of truth. The other “As- 
pects,” dedicated to the genial Dr. Pace on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, is a series of philosophic essays, which though intellectually stimu- 
lating, are on account of their brevity and variety of subject-matter, neces- 
sarily inadequate. The title of the book is suggestive of its contents. We 
find in it such essays as: “Neo-Scholastic Philosophy in American Catholic 
Culture” by Charles A. Hart; “The Concept of Beauty in St. Thomas 


Aquinas” by G. B. Phelan; and ‘““The Modern Idea of God” by Fulton“ 


A. Sheen; and others. There is no necessary connection between these articles 
except in this, that they deal with Catholic philosophy. This work should 
be of great service in the introduction of the novice to philosophic problems, 
for it is a book filled with cogent ideas rather than an exhaustive study 
of the diverse questions which are analyzed in it. It is a book which, falling 
into the hands of one who knows little of Thomistic philosophy, would 
naturally arouse his curiosity, sharpen his philosophic capabilities, excite his 
desire for knowledge, and lead him to some more systematic work, such as 
Dr. Bandas’s “Principles of Thomism.” 

After a masterly introduction by Zybura (which, by the way, should be 
considered an integral part of the book), Dr. Bandas takes the situation in 
hand with a captivating and lucid exposition of the fundamental principles 
of Thomistic philosophy. One is perpetually astonished at the power and 
beauty of these principles and at their extraordinary effect on the mind. In 
its vision, in its possession of Being, the intellect ceases groping for light, 
and finds rest in the contemplation of its object. Verum est obiectum intel- 
lectus; and intellectus in actu est intellectum in actu. ‘This accounts un- 
doubtedly for the happiness which floods the intellect in the presence of 
Thomistic principles. —The mind has reached its object, Truth, in a more 
perfect way than ever before, and just as in the perception of Beauty, which 
is Truth, the faculty is out of itself with joy at the intuitive cognition of 
the individual essence, so here in the actual attainment of its object, under- 
standing the most abstract principle of Being in its connotation of Act and 
Potency, the intellect has lived its most perfect natural act in this life. Ens 
et verum convertuntur. 

After the introductory chapter on fundamental principles Dr. Bandas 
takes up the study of relations between science and philosophy. A_note- 
worthy factor is the frequent and pointed references to modern philosophers 
and philosophies. The conviction is reached that at last there is a philosophy 
which can satisfy the modern mind, face modern problems; a living philo- 
sophy, not the dead Nominalism of the past. The author takes up the dif- 
ficulties of the McDougalls, of the Deweys, and many others, and while 
not perhaps fully solving all problems, at least suggests the direction of a 
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possible solution through the doctrines of the Angelic Doctor. The chapter 
on Idealism and the new Realism deserves special notice as indicating the 
direction which American thought is taking at the present time and as, there- 
fore, pointing out the lines of approach for the Catholic philosopher. This 
chapter is a remarkably clear synthesis of the non-Catholic thought of the 
past thirty years. 

In the section on “Religious Experience,” Dr. Bandas, by his telling use 
of theology, gives us another convincing proof that we cannot separate true 
philosophy from theology, that no Catholic philosophy may ignore God’s 
present economy of creation and elevation, in the vain and sterile endeavor 
to consider man’s nature, not as it is, but as it would be in a fictitious state 
of purity. The Incarnation, grace, Divine life in us are realities which we 
must reckon with directly or indirectly if we are to teach Catholic philosophy 
as it really is. St. Thomas never separated the two; even in his commentaries 
on Aristotle, he time and again suggests the full explanation of act and 
potency as it is, and not as it might have been. A return to such a method 
will do much to develop not merely the intellectual life of the Faithful, but 
their spiritual life as well. There is, there can be no true sanctity that is 
not based on dogma, and our mistake here in America has been, because 
of extrinsic influences, to moralize rather than to seek to communicate the 
true import of dogma. To give only one example: the magnificent doctrine 
of St. Thomas on Personality cannot be grasped fully without a study of 
the Incarnation. What an opportunity to the teacher, not merely to philo- 
sophize on Nature and Person, but to rise to the consideration of the Hypo- 
static Union itself, the supreme work of that “Everlasting Love” of God. 
O Altitudo. This is the opportunity—the responsibility of the Catholic 
teacher. 

An eminent historian of philosophy, M. Gilson, has expressed the purpose 
of one of his works in these words: “. . . so that thought upon our study 
might serve to lead the enquirer to St. Thomas himself and, when he has 
got so far, might be a good enough guide to help him to be at home there.” 
Such a work as Dr. Bandas’s, we feel sure, will contribute greatly to the 
attainment of this end, the study of the philosophy of the Doctor Communis 
immediately and as he thought it. Dr. Bandas may well be congratulated, 
if his book does, indeed, as we are sure it will, efficaciously direct its reader 
to St. Thomas himself, to the authentic teacher of the Christian world. 

H. J. Renarp, S.J. 
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SPANISH AMERICA 


America HispANA. By Waldo Frank. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. Pp. 388. $3.50. 


The volume of Waldo Frank has received acclaim as a work of merit. 
A judgment which is partially true. Scarcely narrative history in its sketches 
of Hispanic America, this study is a series of portraits, or better, one large 
inclusive canvas. Nor is it static. It is mobile, fluent, illuminated with 
brilliant color and shadowed by sable depths. Above all, it is prophetic. 

There is today a class of men who go by the names of Humanists. Sensing 
the impotencies that surround them, they strive to refashion ideals of living. 
And there is another class called revolutionaries. The author appears to 
combine the positive contributions of each. Not a historian, somewhat of a 
philosopher of history, he stands particularly as the man with a program. His 
program will renovate Hispanic America, through a cycle of abolition, chaos, 


renaissance and utopia. So wide are his powers that he defies definition; so 


definite is his pen that he makes men stop and read. 

Americans today are aware that they live in a time of transition. The 
Great War and the ensuing turmoil have left the nations upset and disturbed, 
with signs of changes of great import in the social and economic orders. As 


is usual in such turbulent epochs, apostles of apocalyptic arise. Literateurs 
have cast off from old moorings into a shoreless sea. University professors 
and students feel called upon to speak and shock the public. On the other 
side, the calm, secure voice of the Catholic Church points out the only safe 
emergence from this trial, in the eternal principles of justice and charity. 
All but the idle and the parasite are aware that fog and shoals, thunder and 
lightning, not only impend, but really are upon us. 

Surveying this maelstrom, Waldo Frank focuses his vision on Hispanic 
America. His volume is marked off with titles that suggest symbolism. The 
subject actually falls into three concrete divisions: the story, of origins, 
revolt, and recent struggle; the philosophy; and the program for the future. 
Evidently the author does not wish to be judged as a chronicler, for he makes 
free use of mingled fact and inference in painting his types. These portraits 
have undoubted merit, in particular those of the Quichua and the Maya races, 
and of the two famous liberators, Bolivar and San Martin. The challenge, 
however, comes in the philosophizing, and more so in the program of action. 

Frankly, the author is sick of a capitalist world, of a religionless, personality- 
lacking imperial system. In this sad cast of mind, his verdict on the product 
of Spain and Catholic culture is that it deserves destruction. This is Taine 
all over again, in the vision of the house in decay, the corners mouldy, the 
beams worm-eaten, the pillars weak, the whole dark and dangerous, so that 
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the entire building must be torn down from garret to cellar and rebuilt 
according to the plans of the new architect. So spoke the forerunners of the 
French Revolution. But times have changed. Encyclopediac rationalism no 
longer satisfies. Instead the new school of intellectuals offers a Soviet, 
adapted to local conditions. Everything Hispanic is discredited, except the 
bare physical fact of the mestizo and his potentialities. Let this hybrid evolve 
under direction, express his personality, and out of the chaos will come the 
new and true American culture. The be-all and the end-all is the Wholeness 
of Life, complete before its tumble into the grave. 

A little book appeared some five years ago, “The Life of All Living,” by 
Fulton Sheen. Would that Mr. Frank and his fellows would avail them- 
selves of the truth, the beauty, the power, revealed in that fountain of life! 
Yet it premises that life is everlasting, and these moderns will have none of 
such ideas. Let us try chaos, they cry; only out of chaos can come creation. 
Indeed, but how can chaos create out of itself? 

Such books as “America Hispana” have their chief value in warning the 
unaware. They tell how violently ideas are seething at this moment, how 
wide is the desire and the daring to try the depths of chaos. One who wishes 
to know Hispanic America will not go to the doctrinaire for his information. 

W. Eucene Suiets, S.J., M.A. 


AMERICANA 


THE JoHn Askin Papzrs. Edited by Milo M. Quaife. Detroit: Detroit 
Library Commission. Vol. I, pp. 657, 1928; Vol. II, pp. 829, 1931. 


The John Askin Papers, in two substantial volumes, serve as an auspicious 
beginning for the Burton Historical Records. In deciding which of the 
many manuscripts in the Burton Collection should be accorded priority of 
publication Dr. Quaife was influenced by the conviction that “John Askin’s 
activities over a period of half a century in the Northwest, were so mani- 
fold that his personal papers illustrate practically every aspect of the life 
of his time in the region of the upper lakes.” In order that his picture might 
be complete Dr. Quaife wisely drew upon the Dominion Archives at Ottawa 
to suplement the papers in Detroit. By combining these two sources he 
was able to assemble the letters and personal papers of John Askin, family 
correspondence, correspondence of friends and business associates, legal and 
other documents from 1747 to 1820. 

Askin’s family was large, his relationship extensive, his business interests 
varied, his connections widespread in America and abroad. Not only was 
he a persistent letter writer, but he was a man of discernment and a close 
observer of men and events. Hence his letters touch a range of subjects 
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extending from family affairs to the fur trade and international develop- 
ments. The Askin Papers are, therefore, of both local and general interest 
and importance. 

In the Detroit area the war of 1812 was in reality a civil war; it divided 
families, Askin’s among others. Of Askin’s devotion to his king there 
could be no question. Even before he moved from Detroit he had advised 
people to remain under British rule and allegiance (11.121). Later he 
accepted the position of Lord Lieutenant of the Essex Militia, and dis- 
charged its duties honestly and efficiently. Nevertheless, the imminence of 
war prompted the Canadian authorities to relieve him of military service 
“in Consideration of your infirm State of Health” (11.619), a move fully 
justified. When Hull entered Canada on his ill-starred expedition Askin 
sought and obtained a promise of security upon giving his word that he 
would not meddle in the conflict. On his part, Askin was appreciative 
enough to commend the conduct of the Americans during the invasion; 
what pleased him most was the fact that Hull “has no Indians with him 
on this side, and I heard would not Employ them” (II.710), a sharp con- 
trast, be it said, to the use of unruly and thieving Indians by the British 
when they invaded Michigan. General Harrison likewise gave him a safe 
conduct. .Askin died in 1815 some four months after the Treaty of Ghent 
finally acknowledged the claim of the United States to the Old Northwest. 

Since the record of Askin’s activities at Albany and Mackinac is limited 
to one letter book, all others having vanished, the letters and papers which 
cover his years in Detroit and at “Strabane near Sandwich” have furnished 
the chief material for the editor. However, this solitary survival has its 
value in that in some ways it reveals the man as his later correspondence 
does not. It stresses the trifles which interested a man in an outpost of 
civilization; at the same time it makes clear the vicissitudes and hardships 
which were the lot of those hardy enough to risk life on a remote frontier. 
Every now and then Askin’s quaint but practical philosophy of life peeps 
out. Thus when commenting on the marriage of his daughter, April 18, 
1778, he writes: “I really think once past fifteen (one) cannot marry too 
soon, provided it is their Inclinations” (I.77). That same day he remarks 
shrewdly to another friend: “I sincerely wish you joy of your Boy, per- 
haps he may one Day become my Son in law, I have Girls worth looking 
at” (1.79). Life at a frontier post such as Mackinac was hard, drab, 
monotonous; only a sense of humor could render it somewhat tolerable. 
Askin was blessed with this saving grace. In May 1778 he corrected an 
order to the effect: “In my memord™ of the 8th Instant I made a mistake 
ordering 2 Doz. of womans Shoes & afterwards 12 pairs for Mrs. Askin, 
omit the 2 Doz. the 12 pair is Sufficient” (1.102). Again he must have 
chuckled when he wrote to a friend in Detroit: “As a true Ireishman I 
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want to tell you that at this present time I have nothing to say, or rather 
that is worth your hearing” (1.136). 

Scholars are under obligation to Dr. Quaife for making the Askin 
Papers accessible. History and scholarship must be promoted by their editing, 
for they are invaluable sources for the study of the Old Northwest in all 
its phases. The Detroit and Strabane letters cover a wide range of sub- 
jects; they show that Askin’s interests were catholic, and that he was a 
man of vision with an eye to future developments. In turn he dwells on 
the Moravian Settlement in Michigan, trade condition at Detroit, a scheme 
for conducting the Maumee and Wabash trade, plans for the purchase of 
land at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, trespassing on Crown lands by 
squatters, lumbermen and cattle men, the problem of the Indian, the ultimate 
ownership and sovereignty of the Northwest, social conditions in the Detroit 
area, land development, Indian wars, the war of 1812. Incidentally sug- 
gestions are made which authorities might have followed with good results, 
as when he gave his opinion “that the Fidelity and good Character of 
Each person desirous to Trade with the Indians beyond the foot of the 
rapids be Ascertained” (1.465). 

Of no little importance is the journal of his son Charles which recounts 
the Detroit campaign of 1812 and the Niagara campaign of 1813. That 
Charles thought poorly of the American officers is established by a letter to 
his father in which he writes: “If poor Hull is hung for Cowardice I think 
there is not many of their generals but should share the same fate” (11.740). 
Similarly the letters from England and Ireland of William Robertson, and 
of Askin’s son in law, David Meredith, are of value because they are 
chronicles and running comments on the happenings of the eventful years 
of the French Revolution and Napoleon’s climb to power; they touch, too, 
on Jay’s mission to England and the events it presaged. True to his self- 
assumed role of critic of the administration which was not enjoying particular 
success, Robertson wrote Askin, February 10, 1794: “Lord Chatham is less 
fit to be at the head of it [the marine] than you or I to be a bishop” 
(1.490). Finally a distinctive feminine touch is found in the persistent 
and almost pathetic efforts of Archange to keep her mother and sisters in 
Detroit informed as to the style of dress and coiffure in London. 

The editing of the Askin Papers is of high order. The translating of 
the original letters and papers is well done. Documentation is abundant; 
annotations consist largely of biographical sketches of early Detroiters drawn 
largely from the compilation of the genealogy of the Catholic families of 
early Detroit by Father Charles Dennisen to whom well-merited tribute 
is paid. The large, clear print makes for easy reading; the indexes are com- 


plete; the two frontispieces are of historical value. 
Cuaries H. Merzcer, S.J., Ph.D. 
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Tue Tempo oF Mopern Lire. By James Truslow Adams. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni, 1931. Pp. 344. 


Tue Epic or AMErIcA. By James Truslow Adams. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1931. Pp. 433. 


THE GRowTH OF THE AMERICAN Repustic. By Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Henry Steele Commager. New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 


Pp. 956. 


Few American writers of our generation are more stimulating than James 
Truslow Adams; few have that peculiar facility of charming and at the 
same time awakening deep thought which he possesses in so marked a degree. 
Mr. Adams has long been considered one of our premier historians, but he 
is at his best as a critic of modern America. In the two- books under con- 
sideration we see him in one and the other capacity. 

The first is a collection of articles, published in various magazines within 
the past few years. Some are historical in its widest sense, some border on 
the literary, others are economic, yet all have the very definite aim of arous- 
ing in the American a thoughtful spirit of self-criticism. Unquestionably 
two of the essays stand out: “Our Changing Characteristics,” and ‘Dimin- 


ishing Returns in Modern Life.” We can be grateful to the author for such 
a penetrating paragraph as this, which is, by the way, quite typical of him: 


These trends [in the past century] are the substitution of self-expression for self- 
discipline; of the concept of prosperity for that of liberty; of restlessness for rest; 
of spending for saving; of show for solidity; of desire for the new or novel in 
place of affection for the old and tried; of dependence for self-reliance; of 
gregariousness for solitude; of luxury for simplicity; of ostentation for restraint; 
of success for integrity; of national for local; of easy generosity for wise giving; 
of preferring impressions to thought, facts to ideas; of democracy for aristocracy; 


of the mediocre for the excellent. 


Our agreement will not be so whole-hearted on certain points of the 
author’s philosophy of life, which might suit very admirably the ancient 
Greeks, but which, unfortunately, seems to ignore the fact that Christ has 
appeared in this world since those halcyon days of culture and beauty. A 
philosophy of life is necessary for our modern America; but, unless it rise 
above the naturalistic plane, it will not bear even those fruits which Mr. 
Adams would so fondly desire. The one god whom we must come to 
worship and who alone can bring us salvation is not “the naked, the benign, 
the beautiful Goddess of Truth” of the Greek pantheon, but the God of 
Truth made known to man by His Divine Son, Jesus Christ. 

The notes on the much-mooted question of history as a science are enlight- 
ening and the criticism of modern biographical literature very timely. 
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In the second book the author has not endeavored to write a history, in 
its strictest sense. He has, in his own words: 
. . . desired rather to paint a picture, with broad strokes of the brush, of the 


variegated past which has made our national story, and at the same time to try to 
discover for himself and others how the ordinary American has become what he 


is today in outlook, character and opinion.” 


His is the story of influences and not of politicians, an appraisal of Amer- 
ican civilization of today by an analysis of the elements which have gone 
to form it during our history, and it is, above all, the history of the ‘““Amer- 
ican Dream.” 

The opening chapter is a masterly geographical description of America, 
worthy to be compared with Michelet’s famous pages on France. After a 
rapid glance at the Spanish and French colonies, attention is turned to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The English came to America for particular liberties, 
not for “liberty” in its vague sense; this distinction is capital. They came 
not to set up democracy, in fact that was far from the minds of the Puritans 
who had “no intention of allowing democracy in their government or liberty 
in worship.” But democracy was inevitable, scarcity of labor, common hard- 
ship, community of purpose, the “American Dream” made each man his 
brother’s equal. The colonial period handed down certain legacies, chief of 
which were the elevation of work to the rank of a virtue and a spirit of 
self-sufficiency and, on the reverse side, a dislike for any law that interfered 
with business and profit. The Revolution left its legacy: hatred of the 
British, and greatest of all, independence, noblest of all, Washington. 

In the post-Revolutionary period there was the clash of two political 
camps, two theories of government: the Hamiltonian, favoring the rich 
and moneyed class and striving to stabilize the government by securing its 
support; the Jeffersonians, the common people cherishing the “American 
Dream.” ‘Then there is the frontier as an influence. For Mr. Adams, the 
frontier is no complete explanation, nor is the working of economic influ- 
ences; but to the first he ascribes many of the legacies of the nineteenth 
century. Some of these are highly beneficial: the continuity of the “American 
Dream,” the spirit of youth, of courage, of aggressiveness; others have left 
our civilization with unseemly scars: the raising of making money and busi- 
ness to the place of a social and patriotic virtue, the deceptive psychology of 
“bigger and better,” rampant optimism, obnoxious self-assertion, egotism, 
the predominance of the material over the cultural, and many others which 
in time have become deeply inbred in the American character. 

The Civil War is a clash of two civilizations, the industrial North against 
the agricultural South, with the New West throwing its influence. Slavery 
is no complete explanation. The Civil War gave the “American Dream” 
its first decisive setback and, from Reconstruction on, the story is the same 
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—the common man with his aspirations and ideals is gradually losing out, 
making way, now for the “Dinosaurs,” the industrial barons, the corpora- 
tion, the trust, now for the political machine. Here and there a new leader 
emerges, a Bryan, with all his mistaken and misguided ideals, a Roosevelt, 
a Wilson, yet such men are far too few. 

Have we forgotten the “American Dream’? Mr. Adams thinks not. 
However, it is not the business man nor the politician who will today help 
us to realize it. That task is, as it always has been, the work of the common 
man. No longer can he run from his difficulties, for the day of the frontier 
has passed; and now, if there is to be refuge, he must create it in present 
surroundings. It is a new situation but it must be met. And, in the words 
of the Epilogue, “if we are to make the dream come true we must all work 
together, no longer to build bigger, but to build better.” 

After reading two books as interesting as the preceding, one could be par- 
doned a shudder at the thought of having to plod through a textbook. 
Ordinarily, such an attitude could be readily condoned, but in the present 
instance pardon would be grudgingly accorded. The authors have written 
a textbook so unlike the ordinary volume of the type that it is refreshing 
and truly loses nothing in being read even after a perusal of “The Epic of 
America.” Mr. Adams, in one of the essays mentioned above, blames history 
in its pretensions to the scientific for having divorced itself from literature. 
He could hardly have had the present book in mind, for science and art, 
and one might add, wit, blend so perfectly that the result is literature. 

Few texts, if any, contain a finer and more enlightened study of pre- 
Revolutionary history, both in England and America. Those four chapters 
and the later contrast between Jefferson and Hamilton are two of the out- 
standing sections of the book. The latter is a scholarly analysis of the char- 
acters and the principles of two men who have had enormous influence on 
later American history. The authors are to be commended for their frequent 
excursions into the fields of social and economic history, which belong to the 
growth of our republic quite as much as things political, a point evidently 
not sufficiently well grasped by many of our writers of textbooks. The 
treatise ends as Congress in the small hours of Good Friday morning, 1917, 
passes its joint resolution declaring war on Germany. The authors have 
added at the end of the volume a rather extensive critical bibliography and 
a series of statistical tables, which will be useful to teacher and reader alike. 

Joun F. Bannon, S.J. 


GerorGE SIMPSON’s JOURNAL. Edited by Frederick Merk. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1931. Pp. xxxvi, 370. 


“George Simpson’s Journal” forms the thirty-first volume of the Harvard 
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Historical Series. It is aptly styled a “memoir of trade and empire’; in 
effect it is the record of a journey by canoe from Hudson Bay to the Pacific 
Ocean. In a well-written introduction, Dr. Merk traces the origin, organ- 
ization and vicissitudes of the Hudson’s Bay Company; he stresses the ruin- 
ous competition with the North West Company of Montreal and the con- 
sequent disorganization of the fur trade. With bankruptcy impending, a 
modus operandi was worked out by the competing companies and Parliament. 
In this way the Hudson’s Bay Company was awarded exclusive British trad- 
ing rights in the Oregon territory, the area between the Rockies and the 
Pacific, and extending from Alaska to California. Upon the shoulders of 
George Simpson, governor-in-chief of the Company’s territories in America, 
was placed the burden of reorganizing the fur trade, revising the administra- 
tion and methods of marketing, and reporting on trade conditions and 
prospects. 

If it was likewise necessary to reorganize the trade in the area between 
Hudson Bay and the Mountains that matter might be deferred because the 
territory was unquestionably British. The Oregon problem, however, called 
for prompt action because the United States, Russia and England were inter- 
ested in the region; and England’s rivals were taking steps to eliminate com- 
petition and secure the prize. Delays would have been fatal to British inter- 
ests; quick action was necessary to forestall the efforts of rivals. Hence the 
promptness with which Simpson proceeded to carry out orders and make 
the required surveys and reports. 

The “Journal,” kept with a regularity and accuracy which amazes the 
reader, is a vivid portrayal of the man Simpson. It presents him as a man 
possessed of a hardihood and endurance almost surpassing belief, a veritable 
human dynamo. Such were his energy and stamina that in 84 days he accom- 
plished a journey usually made in 104 days, a task in the accomplishment 
of which he overtook a veteran explorer and trader, one Dr. McLaughlin 
of “herculean dimensions,” who enjoyed the initial advantage of a twenty- 
days start. Naively, but with no trace of boasting, Simpson records in his 
journal (p. 23) “continued our route the following Morning but Slackened 
our speed in order to give the Dr. an opportunity of keeping up with us.” 

This terrific pace was kept up day by day on the outward journey, nor 
was it slackened on the return when adverse currents, rapids and other fac- 
tors made travel more exhausting. Only once did a wail escape Simpson’s 
lips. This was on the return trip when after a whole day of combat with 
stream and current, “nearly the whole of which time myself and those with 
me being naked in the Mud and Water exposed to the blood thirsty assaults 
of Miriads of Muschetoes” (p. 170), he wrote: “The last 24 hours I think 
have been the most uncomfortable I ever passed . . . in short I believe there 
never was an unfortunate Govr in such a Woeful plight” (pp. 159-160). 
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Small wonder that the men were reduced to such a state of exhaustion that 
word had to be sent ahead to hurry out a relief party. It is with a sense of 
satisfaction that one reads of the recognition accorded such endeavors (p. 
251): “We have voted you a Gratuity of Five hundred Pounds and resolved 
to increase your salary two hundred Pounds per annum.” 

In the pages of his journal Simpson stands out as a born leader of men, 
an organizer of ability, a real empire builder. The ease with which he 
grasped a situation, the speed with which he despatched business, his quick- 
ness and sureness of judgment, the practical character of his decisions, the 
farreaching ramifications of his plans—all stamp him as the ideal man for 
the task entrusted to him. Perhaps more than any man of his day he visioned 
the possibilities and future of this western empire. Nothing escaped his 
notice; no details were too trifling to command his attention and considera- 
tion. Climate, flora and fauna; Indian customs, susceptibilities and weak- 
nesses; defects in the Company’s organization, needless expenses, ill-placed 
or unprofitable posts, needed links in the chain of establishments, defective 
methods in transportation or marketing, actual or possible forms of com- 
petition, the fitness or inefficiency of officials or employes; morals, social 
customs, the baneful effects of unregulated liquor traffic—were all noted 
and acted upon. In short, the subject became almost a mania as he testified 
when he wrote (p. 123), “the subject engrosses my attention almost to the 
exclusion of every other.” Yet withal he insisted on honesty and fair play. 
Touching the subject of rivalry with the United States he wrote (p. 308): 


Let us therefore lay ourselves out for active, well regulated and animated Opposi- 
tion, and while we meet them fairly and openly as competitors in Trade, let us 
studiously avoid any violent or discreditable proceeding which might tarnish the 
reputation of the Honble Coy and of ourselves, in the estimation of the public. ... 


Since he was aware of the low standard of morals prevailing among the 
Indians, at the trading posts he took steps to check the worst excesses. In 
regard to the causes of conflict between whites and Indians he expressed 
himself very candidly (p. 127): “It is a lamentable fact that almost every 
difficulty we have had with Indians throughout the Country may be traced 
to our interference with their Women or their intrigues with the Women 
of the Forts in short 9 Murders out of 10 Committed on Whites by Indians 
have arisen through Women.” He was convinced that it was desirable to 
make Christians of the Indians; indeed, on one occasion he appears to have 
baptized two boys “Sons of the principal Spokan and Coutonais Chiefs” (p. 
138). Nevertheless, he was very skeptical of the expediency of educating the 
natives, for “I have always remarked that an enlightened Indian is good for 
nothing” (p. 181). However, in 1837 he dwelt with satisfaction on the 
establishment of missions and schools among the Indians. 

Simpson corroborated the testimony of the missionaries as to the ruinous 
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effects of liquor on the natives. Disclaiming the intention “to go into this 
subject in a moral point of view” (p. 182), he laid emphasis on the economic 
value of limitation of supply and supervision of distribution. Accordingly, 
he devised and inaugurated a policy which in time produced gratifying results 
in the lessening of “violence and outrage,” and consequently promoted trade. 

The “Journal” is of value as a successful attempt to reorganize the fur 
trade, but also as an essay in empire building. It serves the student of eco- 
nomic history; it also throws much light on the statecraft resorted to in set- 
tling the Oregon question. For the general reader, this record of personal 
experience, and for Indian and frontier life, is not without interest and 
appeal. Dr. Merk has done a fine piece of editing, and produced a book 
which is a valuable contribution to the literature of the fur trade and the 
general history of the Northwest. Format, print, index, are all one could 
desire. To supplement the “Journal” he adds in an appendix a series of 
letters and reports from 1822 to 1838, mostly to or from Simpson. A large 
reproduction of the Arrowsmith map of North America makes for ease in 


following the narrative. 
Cuaries H. Merzeerr, S.J., Pu.D. 


PRAYER 


Prayer. A Study in the History and Psychology of Religion. By Friedrich 
Heiler, Dr.Theol., Dr.Phil. Translated and Edited by Samuel McComb, 
D.D. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp xxvii, 379. $3.75. 


Mysticism East AND West. A Comparative Analysis of the Nature of 
Mysticism. By Rudolf Otto. Translated by Bertha L. Bracey and Richenda 
C. Payne. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiv, 262. $3.50. 


Strupizs IN Earty MysticiIsM IN THE NEAR AND Mouppie East. By 
Margaret Smith, M.A., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
Pp. x, 276. $5.00. 


The so-called modern man has become painfully aware that the gospel of 
a purely materialistic science is wholly inadequate as a final philosophy of 
life. He is finding himself forced to seek contact with a spiritual world 
and with spiritual facts. But the prevailing philosophical agnosticism re- 
garding all that pertains to the supersensible has robbed him of any intel- 
lectual approach to these eternal truth. His narrow and biased metaphysical 
principles have forced him to seek his way to God through the avenue of 
feeling, emotional value, inner experience, mystic contact and the like. 

A characteristic theory of religion has developed out of this non-intellectual 
approach to faith. It is to make the feeling of God, mystic experience, the 
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ultimate and the only possible foundation of religion. This shadowy and 
ineffable contact with the “Divine” can never be completely justified before 
the bar of human reason. It belongs to quite a different sphere of life. 
Nevertheless, true religion and the whole content of true religion is nothing 
else in its final analysis but this formless mystic experience—if not of each 
individual soul at least of certain recognized religious leaders. All beyond 
this, that is to say, all formulated dogma, all ritual, all external religious 
organization and practice are simply the outgrowth of accidental circum- 
stances, the result of environment or temperament. They are in no way 
essential to the inner life of religion itself. ‘This deep mystic touch with the 
“Absolute” is not limited to any particular religious system. It is the com- 
mon property of all mankind. It is in fact the only authentic fact of man’s 
relationship with God. It is the only true basis of a universal religion. On 
this ground the Christian and the Jew, the Pagan and the Mohammedan 
can be made to meet if they will only cut away the embroideries that human 
imagination through the ages has woven around the central religious fact. 

Doctor Heiler does not explicitly subscribe to this theory. Rather he 
would refuse to recognize a strictly mystical experience as the essence of 
religion. The idea, nevertheless, governs the treatment of his subject. He 
narrows the meaning of mysticism and its influence on life only to be enabled 
to substitute as the fundamental reality of religion, prayer. Prayer without 
the encumbrances of dogma and the chilling effects of philosophical precon- 
ceptions is evidently what is meant by the author’s universal religion. ‘Not 
in dogmas and institutions, not in rites and ethical ideas, but in prayer do 
we grasp the peculiar quality of the religious life.” ‘Prayer is the great 
bond of union of Christendom; and not only of Christendom but of all 
mankind.” 

With Doctor Heiler’s “ecumenical attitude,” one can have the fullest 
sympathy. But the content of that ecumenical attitude is defined by mod- 
ernistic preconceptions regarding religion and its meaning. It can only be 
reached by assuming that religion is made up of what man, the individual 
man, wants to think about God and how he wants to act towards God. 
It limits itself to the subjective needs and demands of the individual soul. 
It makes no accounting of what God Himself may want in this conscious 
relationship of man to Himself. It is not God-centered but man-centered. 
The essential and hence the only necessary element of religion is not to be 
found by sifting down all religious thought and life wherever it may be 
found to one common factor. This assumes that all religion is equally authen- 
tic and that all prayer is equally true. However, the book does not appear 
to-be aimed, at least primarily, at substantiating this personal conviction of 
the author. As a study of the place of prayer in life and in religion from 
its actual expression among various peoples, it merits consideration. 
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Notwithstanding the religio-historical method that Doctor Heiler proposes 
to follow in his investigations, he is not able to free himself in his inter- 
pretations and especially in his generalizations from his personal mental out- 
look on things spiritual and religious. For example: prayer is said to be “the 
free spontaneous expression of experiences which emerge on the heights of 
the devotional life and which deeply stir the soul. It is not subject to any 
religious and philosophical criticism, is burdened with no intellectual prob- 
lems and is not bound up with traditional rules and formulas.” As a matter 
of fact very many people are really convinced that there is and must be 
an objective norm to discern the true from the false in the matter of com- 
munion with God through prayer. To them prayer, by every right, is to be 
subjected to both religious and philosophical criticism. It certainly presup- 
poses grave intellectual problems. It is difficult to see how anyone can pray 
without being burdened with the intellectual problem of God’s existence and 
the possibility of communicating with Him through the avenue of prayer. 

The classification of the main types of prayer is arbitrary. This is seen 
in the treatment of mystic prayer as distinct from what is called the prayer 
of prophetic religion. It is only by whittling down considerably what is gen- 
erally accepted as genuine mystic experience that we can make the line of 
demarcation between the prayer of the mystic and the prayer of the prophet 
so definite. As a matter of fact, the greatest exponents of prophetic religion 
—what Doctor Heiler likes to call the religion of action and of intimate 
influence on human affairs—have been invariably great mystics. Moses was 
a great mystic. So likewise were the outstanding Prophets of the Old Law. 
Christ was the greatest of all. And of all the disciples of Christ, it is very 
doubtful whether any reached the sublime heights of intimate union with 
God described by St. Paul as his personal privilege. 

It is, moreover, too limited a view of a vast subject, to make the true 
essence of prayer consist in the communion of the individual as such with 
God. Man as a social being must hold communion with God. At what- 
ever stage of spiritual development mankind may be, a ritual and an external 
formulary of prayer are not only legitimate but demanded. “Ritual forms of 
prayer, the cultual hymn, liturgical common prayer as an institution of the 
cultus” ought not to be classed as “disintegrated, dead, secondary forms” 
of prayer. 

Of particular interest in the face of this theory that mystic experience 
is the fundamental element in religious life and, consequently, the ‘common 
basis on which men of all ages and of all creeds can ultimately meet, is 
Doctor Otto’s book on Eastern and Western mysticism. From a compara- 
tive study of the fifteenth-century German mystic writer, Meister Eckhart 
and the eighth-century Hindu theologian, Sankara Acharya he comes to this 
important conclusion. While there are many points of contact and striking 
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similarities in both forms yet there are other elements so vitally different 
that it is impossible to reduce the mysticism of the East and of the West 
to one common psychological experience. “Christian mysticism is not Indian 
mysticism, but maintains its distinctive character, clearly explicable by the 
ground from which it rises.” 

Doctor Otto has given us a most valuable and thoroughly scholarly treat- 
ment of a very interesting subject. His deep knowledge of the religious 
literature of India has enabled him to present a brief but careful study of 
various types of Eastern mysticism together with that of Sankara himself. 
However, Meister Eckhart will not be acceptable to everyone as the purest 
type or the preeminent representative of mystic prayer of the West. He 
was, unquestionably, the main inspiration of an important current in the 
history of spirituality. He was much admired by his contemporaries all 
over Europe. He exerted a vast influence in recalling men to a deeper interior 
life. Yet certain daring expressions in his speculative consideration of the 
nature of the union between the soul and God were condemned by the 
religious authority which was recognized as supreme in the civilization in 
which Eckhart lived. He cannot be said to represent the mysticism of Europe 
as a whole nor, authoritatively, the age in which he lived. His selection 
can be justified only on the plea that he belonged by disposition to that cur- 
rent of religious thought which culminated in the revolt of the sixteenth 
century. He would have been the first to repudiate this doubtful compliment. 

It is not a surprise that Doctor Otto has not the same deep admiration 
for the religious organization to which Meister Eckhart gave his unquestioned 
obedience as he has for Meister Eckhart himself. But it is painful to find 
a scholar of his breadth admitting a statement like this: “it would be valuable 
to trace the quiet working out of his [Eckhart’s] simple religion in contrast 
to the religion of experts and scholars, to sacramental magic and ecclesias- 
ticism, to the religion of works and monastic discipline, or to fantastic leg- 
endry and the mediation of priests.” 

There is one profound problem that is met with in studying the writings 
of the mystics. On the ordinary level of life he may accept, with perfect 
sincerity, a religious system that is built on the basis of a faith in a trans- 
_cendent God. As a mystic, he often speaks as if he were a pantheist. Doctor 

Otto recognizes this apparent contradiction and admits frankly he has no 
solution. Miss Smith is not so ready to leave the answer to the problem in 
the region of mystery. She takes the language of the mystic in describing 
his sense of union with God in its strict literal sense and classifies all mystics 
as ultimately pantheistic. Even St. Augustine and St. Ephrem do not escape 
this category. 

As far as the Christian mystic is concerned, it is unjust to interpret too 
literally his description of the ineffable union he has experienced - between 
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his soul and God. Certainly St. Augustine saw no basic contradiction between 
the ideas of God which he had accepted as a part of his Catholic faith and 
the ideas he had elaborated from his inner contact with the Divine. The 
mystic has come to realize that his soul is united to God the Infinite by the 
fact of creation and especially through the possession of the supernatural 
reality of sanctifying grace in a way immeasurably more wonderful than 
normal thought can conceive. He labors with human language to express 
the intimacy of the union he has felt. Absorption in God and identification 
with God come closest to convey what he means. But as he uses these 
descriptions on the level of his ordinary life, he must want them accepted 
in accordance with his normal mentality. For the Catholic mystic it means 
an absorption and an identity of such a kind as to leave room for the trans- 
cendence of God and the personal individuality of the soul. 

Miss Smith’s analysis of mysticism, however, is only a by-product of her 
book. Primarily it is a comparative study of Christian mysticism in its early 
forms in the Near East and the mysticism of the Sufis, with the particular 
view of measuring any inspiration and influence from Christian sources on 
the direction and development of Sufism. Doctor Smith hesitates to conclude 
that this can be clearly shown. It is in the study of Sufi mysticism that the 
chief interest and value of the book lie. Much valuable material is consid- 
ered from Arabic, Persian and Egyptian sources. And these most attractive 
accounts of early Sufi mystics naturally suggest to the reader the interesting 
problem of the relationship of authentic mystic phenomena to the veracity 


of the religious system to which the mystic belongs. 
Francis E. Keenan, S.J. 


POLITICS 


Firry Years OF Party WarFareE (1789-1837). By William O. Lynch. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. Pp. 506, $5.00. . 


Tue Fiery Epocu (1830-1877). By Charles Willis Thompson. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. Pp. 367. $3.00. 


The Federal Constitution makes no provision for political parties in the 


scheme of national government. In fact, the framers of that document en- 
deavored by the many checks with which they surrounded the selection of 
President to place that office far beyond the reach of partisan politics. Yet 
in 1796, less than a decade after the adoption of the Constitution, two 
loosely organized, but distinctly opposed, groups were trying to elect the 
successor to Washington. This division of the forces of government along 
party lines, distasteful as it was to Washington and some of his contem- 
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poraries, was but the natural result of a form of government where the 
choice of officials and policies depended ultimately upon the will of the 
people. When Washington took the oath of office there was wanting only 
a division of opinion on matters of government and capable leaders of the 
opposed factions to see the birth of political parties. Neither was long in 
coming. 

The ambitious financial program of Hamilton, including the funding of 
the national debt, the assumption of State debts, and the establishment of 
a Federal bank, met with opposition from Jefferson and a minority in 
Congress. When Hamilton’s program was adopted by Congress and ap- 
proved by Washington, the forces of opposition coalesced, but out of respect 
for the first President, remained in comparative inaction for a time. Di- 
vergence of opinion on matters of foreign policy widened the gap between 
the nascent political parties. England and France at war were both making 
it difficult for the United States to maintain a position of honorable neu- 
trality. Between them there was little to choose. The Hamiltonians, or 
Federalists, for commercial reasons, favored England; the Jeffersonians, or 
Republicans as they came to call themselves, in sympathy with the French 
revolution, saw clearly only the offences committed by England. 

Washington’s announcement of intended retirement in 1796 was the 
signal for a trial of strength between the two groups. The Federalist candi- 
date, Adams, was victor over Jefferson by the scant margin of three electoral 
votes. Four years later the Republicans triumphed, and remained the 
dominant party for a quarter of a century until ill-feelings rising out of 
the House election of 1825 paved the way for a split in the old party 
and the subsequent formation of the Whigs and Democrats. 

To encompass in a volume of 500 pages a reliable record of the crowded 
years of political conflict between 1789 and 1837 is no small undertaking. 
On the whole Mr. Lynch has been highly successful. His account of party 
contests, blunders, and achievements is sufficiently inclusive and detailed. 
The men who cross his pages—Hamilton, Bayard, Jefferson, Burr, the 
Adamses, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Jackson, and a host of others—receive 
proportionate space and considerate, perhaps at times too considerate, treat- 
ment. The author rarely passes judgment on men or actions, endeavoring 
rather to mirror the situation and let the facts speak for themselves. 

In a book which by nature must be selective a reader will note omissions 
of which the author is fully conscious. The accusation, however, made by 
J. Taylor of Virginia and seconded by Jefferson against members of the 
first Congress of voting for assumption because of private “stock jobbing” 
in the old currency issues might have been profitably discussed. While the 
description of social and economic forces which give background to parties 
is usually satisfactory there occur instances where fuller treatment of these 
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forces would have explained more satisfactorily the favor or disfavor with 
which sections regarded men, parties, or issues. 

The “Fiery Epoch” is not and does not pretend to be a history of the 
Civil War. It is an attempt to explain the struggle between the two sections 
by comment on significant incidents as they succeeded one another in the 
long march of events from Webster’s reply to Hayne until President Hayes, 
nearly fifty years later, withdrew the last Northern garrisons from Southern 
States. 

Mr. Thompson begins by vigorously taking issue with vulgar theories 
relating to the causes of the war, which despite their lack of foundation still 
persist in some not illiterate quarters. He smiles at the picture of a North 
fighting for the freedom of the slaves; he effectively disposes of a Southern 
belief that the North under the cloak of noble purpose began a war of 
domination. In dealing with a later and less popular opinion that economic 
causes alone brought on a war between an industrial and an agricultural 
civilization the author in one of his best chapters reminds us that the North 
was as agricultural as the South. The war was fought to save the Union— 
“an antiquated and unfashionable view which happens to be correct.” Slavery 
entered the question incidentally; abolition, not at all. The North was 
determined that no more slave States should enter the Union; the South 
was convinced that it could retain its old supremacy in the government only 
if such States were admitted. When the Republican Party, committed to 
the restriction but not to the abolition of slavery, was victorious, the South 
seceded. For the abolitionists the author has neither praise nor sympathy. 
In their own day they were regarded much as the I. W. W. are regarded 
today. They became the popular heroes of later generations partly because 
their violent language drew’ upon their insignificant minority the fire of 
Southern agitators, partly because in telling the story, their own section, 
New England, furnished the better writers. 

The chapters devoted to Lincoln have a welcome and refreshing note in 
them. One of the saddest features of popular history is the attempt to re- 
move national figures from the realm of history to that of mythology. Wash- 
ington, dead one hundred and fifty years, and Lincoln, less than half that 
time, have lost to the popular mind the sharp outline of reality and have 
joined the shadowy company of the demigods of folklore. A philosopher 
might attempt to account for the phenomenon by suggesting that nationalism 
which supplants patriotism for religion unconsciously apotheosizes our. heroes 
to give us a personal object for worship. Men will worship, and they can- 
not adore an idea. The Lincoln of the “Fiery Epoch” could have lived. 
A good man with possibilities for greatness in 1861, he grew to greatness 
before 1865. He was patient, kind, and considerate, yet had steel enough in 
him to give backbone to four years of fighting. 
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In the course of the book Mr. Thompson devotes chapters to clearcut 
pictures of Davis, Grant, and Lee, two chapters to other leaders on both 
sides, several chapters to the conduct of the war, and two chapters to the 
little known men and women, who by risking their lives to obtain informa- 
tion, played a heroic and highly important part in the war. In his estimate 
of President Johnson he is in accord with the latest researches in the Re- 
construction Era. The President, a courteous gentleman of quiet manners, 
was libeled and vilified by opponents and a bridled press because he courage- 
ously clung to the policy which Lincoln had outlined for the defeated South. 

The reader will find the author at times combating theories which live only 
in popular history. Where the “Fiery Epoch” is controversial it is naturally 
written with warmth. In places its direct plainspoken language reminds 
us of Cobbett. Mr. Chesterton once deplored the neglect of Cobbett for 
fear that English would lose the charm of plain and violent language. Mr. 
Thompson uses both the rapier and bludgeon quite effectively. Like Cobbett, 
too, he makes wide and sweeping statements, and like the fiery Englishman, 


he is generally correct. 
Leo C. Brown, S.J. 


GERMANY 


LupENpDorRFF. The Tragedy of a Military Mind. By Karl Tschuppik. 
Translated by W. H. Johnston. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., Pp. 282. 


$5.00. 


Hitter. By Emil Lengyel. New York: Lincoln McVeagh, The Dial 
Press. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


“Tt is the tragedy of a great commander like Ludendorff that he was a 
sword which there was no intelligence fit to wield.” With these words the 
author concludes his noteworthy study of the dominant personality in 
Germany during the World War. ‘They sum up the thesis which he is 
intent to establish: to wit, the ruthless military mind of Ludendorff, scorn- 
ing politics, possessing neither understanding of diplomatic affairs nor any 
sympathy for them, is the reason for his disastrous failure in the war; and 
thus for the failure of Germany, which he was called upon by fate to direct 
as virtual dictator. 

The author assumes rather than proves that Ludendorff was a great com- 
mander—though there is abundant evidence in the book whereby the reader 
can measure the military stature of this thoroughgoing Prussian soldier 
His military career is sketched from its inception. A disciple of Schlieffen, 
he accepted without reservation the strategy taught by that master of war- 
fare. The plan was brutally simple: the double outflanking movement which 
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Hannibal employed with terrible success at the battle of Cannae. “Cannae” 
became an obsession with Ludendorff and his comrades of the military staff: 
they were forever talking of annihilating the enemy. And from this lesson 
of early life Ludendorff did not depart during the war. It was the secret 
of his brilliant achievement at Tannenberg. It also made him slow to ap- 
preciate innovations with accuracy; particularly those of defense, which 
increased in efficacy to such a degree that no offensive could shatter the op- 
posing forces. Only when the great German offensive of March, 1918, on 
the Western front failed did his confidence in the absolute validity of the 
principle begin to waver. 

But the pages which deal with Ludendorff the soldier, though interesting 
and instructive, are secondary; and throughout the book the author re- 
mains consistently faithful to his original purpose, which is to prove that 
Ludendorff’s political incapacity was responsible for his failure, and thus, 
indirectly, for that of Germany. This thesis is restated frequently: always 
with emphasis, occasionally with a touch of vehemence. 

What is the evidence brought forward to show the gross political incom- 
petence of Ludendorff, upon whom as dictator, more than upon any other 
single man, depended the fate of Germany? I single out the following, as 
illustrative. 

1. On November 5, 1916, Germany proclaimed Poland an independent 
kingdom. Ludendorff was the chief factor in that decision. He was all for 
it; he promoted it with ardor; to him, chiefly, must we ascribe it. And he 
was moved in the affair by purely military considerations. In dire need of 
troops on the Eastern front, he imagined that, were Germany to come out 
for the independence of Poland, the Poles would rush to the support of 
the Fatherland. There would be a Polish army fighting under the direction 
of the Prussian military staff. How aaive! 

2. When the German Chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, was considering 
the peace note of Pope Benedict XV during the summer of 1917, Ludendorff 
refused to agree to the evacuation of Belgium. He was thinking of the 
next war. What an advantage it would be for the Prussian army to have 
Belgium on its side! Yet the immediate evacuation of Belgium was the 
minimum condition on which the Allied powers would consent to open peace 
negotiations with the German government. Because of Ludendorff’s re- 
fusal, the serious efforts of the Chancellor to cooperate with the Pope in 
the securing of peace went by the board. 

“It is the nature of a general, unless he happens to be a man of genius, 
to be without political understanding.” Granted that Ludendorff was not a 
man of genius, it was left to the politicians of Germany to use him in such 
a way that political success would be achieved. But there was no political 
intelligence and no strong will in the nation to wield this sword. Nothing 
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but stupid blundering and weak concession to Ludendorff on the part of the 
Chancellors and the Reichstag. On back stage in this intense drama hobbles 
the Kaiser—a pitiable figure!—forever crooning for harmony between the 
Chancellors and the Generals, wretchedly nervous lest Ludendorff resign 
because his demands did not meet with sufficient respect. All of which 
causes the author to heave a sigh: If only Germany had had a Bismarck to 
control Ludendorff and to use his military talents to political advantage! 

The last chapter in the book is an attempt to explain the strange aberra- 
tions of Ludendorff during the years following the war. It is a disap- 
pointment. Confused and obscure in its proffered explanations, it is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. Indeed, the author would have been wiser to confess 
modestly that he does not know the explanation. In vain does he invoke 
Freud and Nietsche. 

Perhaps only a Catholic can put forward anything approaching a ra- 
tional explanation. For only a Catholic is sure that the deep and ultimate 
causes of a man’s behavior, especially in times of crisis, must be sought in 
the man’s religion. Ludendorff’s is a soul that has not received the light 
of the Faith. It has not even received the light of European culture, which 
is instinct with many Catholic doctrines. Nurtured in the wasteland of 
Prussia, remaining singularly aloof from Catholic and European thought, 
Ludendorff knows nothing but a philosophy essentially barbaric: the base 
and inhuman philosophy of brute force. A Catholic need not be puzzled, as the 
author manifestly is, at Ludendorff’s howling against the Jews and the 
Jesuits, nor at his wild gestures to the German people to return to the 
worship of Wotan. 

“Hitler” is the story of a demagogue’s rise from his obscure origin in an 
Austrian village to his commanding success at the spring elections of last 
year. It is also a study of the war whoops of the Hitler party; of the sur- 
prising hold Hitler has upon the young people of Germany; of the sources 
of the party funds. (They flow mostly from the vaults of industrial barons. ) 
The author concludes: “Hitler has no real greatness.” 

Here is the impression which the book has left with one reader: Hitler 
is essentially blind revolt and hysteria. The revolt is largely a malady of 
temperament; the hysteria largely a demagogue’s artifice, evoked to further 
petty personal ambition. He has that animal shrewdness which knows how 
to stir up and organize popular hatreds; and on the platform he has the 
faculty to whip his audience into a frenzy. Empty sound and fury, he 
would not deserve serious attention were it not that so considerable a portion 
of the German people hail him as a sort of Messiah. He is a barometer by 
which one can gauge the pressure of the crisis in Germany. But it is futile to 
seek from this book clear and substantial knowledge upon which to form a 


sound estimate of the little god in the brown shirt. 
Raymonp L. Dunst, S.J. 
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FRANCE 


Jorrre. By Raymond Recouly. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1931. 
Pp. 370. $3.00. 


LyauTEy. By André Maurois. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1931. 
Pp. 369. $3.00. 


In 1929, Raymond Recouly attracted considerable attention and won well 
deserved approval with his account of his conversations with Marshal Foch. 
With his wide and thorough knowledge of war problems and his intimate 
acquaintance with war leaders, M. Recouly was well-equipped to write the 
present book. 

It is a pleasant surprise to find André Maurois’s expert touch applied to 
the life and achievements of Marshal Lyautey. This biography is a totally 
new venture in which Maurois departs from his favorite fictional method. 
Yet I find in it the same skill and the same pleasing characteristics which 
have won fairly universal praise for his other biographies. I welcome this 
brilliant and sympathetic exposition of the deeds and character of one who, 
although as yet little known outside of French circles, will undoubtedly be 
ranked by future generations among the greatest organizers and adminis- 
trators of our age. 

Raymond Recouly’s “Joffre” is hardly a biography. From the first chap- 
ters it is evident that the author’s purpose is to vindicate Joffre’s character, 
to extol the manly qualities of the great “silent general,” to refute the 
weighty accusations brought against his technique and strategy, and to expose 
the injustice and ingratitude of the politicians whose intrigues brought about 
the ultimate downfall and retirement of the Victor of the Marne. Thus 
only two brief chapters are given to Joffre’s formative years and his pro- 
gressive rise from petty officership in the Colonial Forces to a membership 
in the Supreme Council of War, while nineteen are devoted to his activities 
as Commander of the Allied armies, activities which occupied but two years 
of Joffre’s lengthy career. 

Throughout, Recouly writes with the forcefulness of a man who is con- 
scious of possessing an intimate and unfailing knowledge of men and events. 
For several years, his duties as staff-officer in Joffre’s general headquarters 
brought him in contact with the Marshal, his plans, his habits, his associates, 
both friends and foes. In order to achieve his purpose, he leaves no stone 
unturned. He very skilfully presents for proofs a wealth of interesting 
details, personal anecdotes, enlightening bits of conversations, events in which 
he took part, and scenes reported by reliable and competent witnesses. At 
times, indeed, the narrative is little short of sensational. And out of this 
invaluable mass of unpublished and hitherto unknown information, the great 
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figure of Marshal Joffre takes shape and assumes truly imposing proportions. 

M. Recouly frequently sketches the portrait he, in his enthusiasm, wishes 
us to admire. In Chapter II, p. 20, he classifies Joffre as “a cold blooded 
Southerner . . . self reliant by predilection and not over communicative 
. » » Wearing a certain harshness of exterior which is reflected in his gestures: 


Joffre talked very little indeed. Not without reason was he given the surname 
“Le Grand Taciturne” ... He had a hatred for outward demonstration, for talk, for 
useless words. . . Unexcitable, cool and poised, he had a complete command of his 
nerves under every circumstance; rather, he had no nerves. . . Under all conditions 
he maintained his calm tranquillity, and his mind never lost its clearness and lucidity. 


On page 17, we are told that “cold energy and tenacity to his own plans 
were the keynote of Joffre’s character.” On page 22 the qualities of the 
commander are summarized: “From the very hour he assumed the supreme 
command, he wore an extraordinary air of authority. He commanded re- 
spect and obedience by instinct. Even more, he commanded confidence which 
nothing could touch. His healthy optimism was proof against all blows.” 

The last chapter sums up the qualities which earned for cool, silent Marshal 
Joffre a place among “the great captains of French history”: 


He was gifted with all the professional and technical skill that years of hard 
work, study and thought could give him. . . Joffre managed his gigantic organiza- 
tion with admirable skill, attending perfectly to the minutest details, and squeezing 
from it the last ounce of efficiency... He had not the smallest taint of personal 
ambition; on the contrary he had a perfect horror of grand stand playing. . . Despite 
the fact that he had such good reason to believe he had been unjustly and ungratefully 
dealt with by the government, not one word of reproach, of protest or even of ill 
humor passed his lips. 


Yet we learn in Chapter IX that he was “very sensitive and jealous of 
his authority.” Joffre’s qualities, in brief, were: 

An exceedingly sure and sane judgment of strategic situations and necessities, an 
intuition sometimes amounting to genius at divining and forestalling the enemy’s 
intentions, the practical application of simpler and more direct methods . . . straight- 
ness of character, infallible sureness of judgment, high sense of duty and moral 
responsibility, reason and common sense. 


Such is the “Joffre” of M. Recouly. Some critics have already acclaimed 
it as a true likeness. Whether their judgment will endure, history and 
further researches alone can prove. 

The book suffers greatly from the absence of notes and index. At times, 
perhaps, M. Recouly lays undue stress upon trivial details, while, at others, 
momentous events, such as the last days of the Marshal and his return to 
the Catholic Church, are neither adequately presented nor correctly inter- 
preted. However, in spite of these drawbacks, this personal survey of the 
first crucial battles of the World War, this competent estimate of the char- 
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acter and deeds of the men who planned and led those battles should prove 
of equal interest to the historian and to the casual reader. Of equal interest, 
but with this qualification, so far as Americans are concerned: the book is 
obviously written primarily for French consumption; in order to make it 
equally palatable in this country, it is my opinion that frequent sketches 
showing the military terrain should accompany the narrative of the engage- 
ments of arms, for an exact knowledge of geographical minutiae ought not 
to be presumed, and is, notwithstanding, entirely necessary for an adequate 
grasp of what took place. Moreover, since the substance of the book is con- 
fined to what transpired before America joined the Allies, it were well, I 
think, to insert in the American edition, an introduction that would lead 
the American layman legitimately to suppose that the book, if he pursues it, 
will arouse in him real sentiments of heartfelt interest. Towards the end 
of the book, indeed, the author calls attention to the magnificent enthusiasm 
with which the American people received “Papa Joffre” on the occasion of 
his memorable visit to this country, really putting to shame the censorious 
treatment of him by French politicians. It is a pity something of this nature— 
at once complimentary and true—does not find vocalization at the outset, 
thus dispelling one’s natural terror of the purely academic. On the whole, 
I would say that another generation will certainly more cooly judge and 
appraise Marshal Joffre, his achievements and his surroundings. 

Marshal Lyautey must have been highly flattered when he read the pic- 
turesque, not to say glamorous, biography penned by his friend and admirer, 
André Maurois, for Maurois has here put in motion all his power of skilful 
analysis, his vivid touch, in recounting the brilliant career of the last of the 
great empire builders. 

The narrative takes the reader from Lyautey’s ancestral home in fair 
Lorraine to the confines of the French Colonial Empire; from Paris to Indo- 
China, Madagascar, Algiers, the Sahara, and Morocco. And everywhere, 
the while, cities are built, rebellious tribes are subjected, nations are organ- 
ized, culture and civilization, commerce and industry, peace and order begin 
to flower in wild and desert lands. 

Throughout the work, André Maurois makes frequent use of Marshal 
Lyautey’s notes and letters. And, reading these beautifully worded records 
of noble thoughts and successful deeds, one knows the reason why Marshal 
Lyautey has been a member of the French Academy for the past twenty years. 

André Maurois has written “a magnificent history of a complex and gen- 
erous character.” It is regrettable that a few glaring typographical errors 


mar the charm of an otherwise neat volume. 
Jean Marie Morea, §.J. 
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THE CONFEDERACY 


Littte Atreck. A Life of Alexander H. Stephens. By E. Ramsay Richard- 
son. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Co., 1932. Pp. xiv, 358. $3.50. 


My ConFEDERATE GiRLHOOD. The Memoirs of Kate Virginia Cox Logan. 
Richmond: Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1932. Pp. 150. $3.00. 


Lincoln wrote in 1848: “I take up my pen to tell you that Mr. Stephens 
of Georgia, a little slim pale-faced consumptive man, . . . has just concluded 
the very best speech of an hour’s length I have ever heard. My old withered, 
dry eyes are full of tears yet.” Thirty years later Congress was presented 
with Carpenter’s painting of “Lincoln Signing the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and the speaker of the occasion was this same little man, speaking now 
from a wheelchair. Here was a Southerner who had been Vice-President of 
the Confederacy, and subsequently a sojourner in a Northern prison, and who 
yet could command so much respect and admiration in a bigoted Northern 
Congress that he was selected to speak on this seventieth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth. 

Alexander Hamilton Stephens was a remarkable man. Physically so 
handicapped for a public career, by sheer brain and will-power he became a 
political leader in Georgia and, indeed, a national figure for more than two- 
score momentous years. Frail, youthful-looking, and naturally timid, he 
developed into an intellectually bold statesman, never hesitating to engage in 
hot invective debate for his opinions, and even braving bodily danger in the 
earnest political assemblies of the South. 

A sentence which he wrote: ‘Much more important than the individual 
citizen is the sacred Constitution,” will go far to unify and explain his politics. 
That he fought for, at times even to his personal prejudice. Gifted with a 
brilliant legal mind and the natural eloquence of sincerity, he had no difficulty 
in drawing the Georgia masses to him and holding them throughout his long 
political career. In Congress he was deemed the best orator since Calhoun 
and Webster. In 1836, Stephens (age twenty-four, weight ninety-six pounds) 
sat in the Georgia legislature, and in 1843, advanced to Congress as a Whig. 
It was the day of brave and stormy sessions in Congress, when meetings meant 
real debates, and important issues were threshed out in public instead of the 
farce of log-rolling and vote-trading into which the present-day sessions have 
degenerated. 

Stephens was a slaveholder, but believed thoroughly in the Union. 


It was only when the preponderance of the people of the North had violated the 
essence of the Constitution that he had at last joined the party of the South. He had 
never believed that under the leadership his section had produced there was a 
chance of perpetuating constitutional liberty. Yet when he saw that the United States 
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was tending toward a centralization and an autocracy that took sovereignty from the 
States and liberty from the individual and when the course of events had convinced 
him that there was no chance of getting the men who believed in the original intent 
of the Constitution to continue the fight within the Union, he had joined with his 
State, hoping to see the new government established upon the principles that he 


believed just and sound. 


At the Atlanta convention he lead the anti-secession fight; but when he 
lost it, true to Georgia he accepted the appointment as delegate to the Con- 
federate Congress at Montgomery. Here he would have been elected Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy had he promised to strike the first blow against the 
North. He refused, and was made Vice-President in an unfortunate coupling 
with Jefferson Davis. Halfway through the war Stephens returned to 
Georgia and, Achilles-like, sulked in his tent, because he was opposed to the 
major policies of Davis and his Congress. His actions at this time may have 
been patriotic in his own eyes, but they sowed seeds of discord which very 
materially aided the disintegration of the Confederacy. 

Captured and harshly imprisoned by the United States Government from 
May to October, 1865, Stephens returned to his State and was immediately 
elected to the Senate, but venomous old Thad Stevens and his group of 
unconstitutional radicals prevented the Southern congressmen from taking 
their seats there. Eventually, however, they were seated and Stephens 
remained in Congress until 1882 when he was elected Governor of Georgia 
and died incumbent. 

“Little Aleck” was not a pleasant character—over-sensitive, crabbed, 
quarrelsome, vindictive—but his is a good example of will-power overcoming 
natural handicaps. The most pleasant side of him was his ability as raconteur 
—he and Lincoln swapped many a story—and his patriarchal home-life at 
Crawfordville, Georgia, where numerous relatives and slaves lived under his 
hospitable roof. Miss Richardson has here written a sound biography which, 
we think, will stand the test of time. The style is neat and rarely ostentatious, 
and the characters are handled sympathetically. 

As political and social life fulfilled the law and the prophets for the South 
in the old days, the two books here under review are complementary. In 
“My Confederate Girlhood” (written in 1890, but just published by her 
daughter) Mrs. Kate Virginia Cox Logan gives us a delightful picture of 
social life in Virginia in Civil-War days and the two succeeding decades. 

Born of wealthy parents in Southern Virginia, Kate Virginia Cox was 
just at the romantic age when her brothers joined the Confederate forces and 
she was aroused to a pitch of patriotism and enthusiastic pride in everything 
military. At her ancestral home near Petersburg, Virginia, she naturally 
met many military men, particularly as her father, Judge James H. Cox, was 


noted for his hospitality. Miss Cox met General T. M. Logan of South 
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Carolina many times during the war, and they were married immediately 
after it and lived at Richmond, taking a prominent part in society in that 
city of charming conversation and ancestor-proud hostesses. 

The book is not important for any new light it throws on historical mat- 
ters, but it shows us the pleasant side of a type of American civilization which 
has almost passed. “There are some charming sketches of relations between 
master and blacks, both slaves and freedmen. An appendix contains a group 
of original letters of some interest to the delver in Confederate history, but 
the book is primarily for Virginia aristocracy. 

C. H. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J., M.A. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


Tue Memoirs oF St. Peter, or The Gospel according to St. Mark, trans- 
lated into English Sense Lines. By James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. Miéil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 


The purpose of the author is to give the American public a new translation 
of the second Gospel. Let us say at the very beginning that in general the 


translation is excellent; there is no doubt that the ordinary reader will under- 
stand the story of the Gospel without the aid of an interpreter at his side, a 
help which would be needed in many cases, if he read the Douai. The trans- 
lation is made directly from the Greek text; the author has selected the 
critical edition of H. J. Vogels as the basis of his work, departing from it in 
the case of some variant readings—legitimately in the opinion of the reviewer. 

The second feature of the new translation is that it is printed according to 
the cola, or sense lines of the Gospel. This arrangement is of tremendous 
help to the proper understanding of the text. It has the advantage of setting 
out in proper emphasis the individual ideas of the author of the Gospel. And 
while at times, as will be noted, the reviewer does not agree with the colo- 
metric division of the author, nonetheless, the work as a whole gives one a 
marvelous insight into the beauty and the simplicity of the Marcan text. 

The burden of this review naturally falls on these two principal features 
of the work. By way of preface to the main part of this review, let us 
briefly note other points concerning the book. 

The printing of the book is excellent; praise is due to the publishers for 
the excellent appearance of the printed page. The index is very serviceable. 
A critical introduction serves to acquaint the reader with some of the prob- 
lems of textual criticism in the history of the Marcan text. A theological 
appendix is very praiseworthy for its accuracy and brevity. There is but one 
feature among all these secondary elements with which the reviewer wishes 
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to treat in detail. This is the interpretation of the very important testimony 
of Papias concerning the Gospel of Mark. 

I repeat the translation of the testimony which the author gives on p. 17, 
(the italics are those of the author) : 

Mark, Peter’s interpreter wrote down what the Lord had said or done—so far as 
he remembered it—accurately, but mot in order. For he had neither heard the Lord, 
nor followed Him, but later, as I said, he was a follower of Peter, who gave such 
instructions as circumstances required, and not an orderly account (syntaxis) of the 
Lord’s words. Hence Mark was not at fault in writing some things simply as he 
remembered them. For his one care was to omit nothing that he had heard, and 


to speak truthfully thereon. 

The author’s interpretation makes the following changes: “not in order” 
is made to read “not with full detail”; “not an orderly account” is made to 
read ‘“‘not like one who gives a complete exposition”; “some things” is made 
to read “an incomplete account.” 

The essence of this interpretation is that the meaning of taxis and syntaxis, 
thus far accepted as having to do with the “order” or “arrangement”’ of the 
Gospel of Mark, are now taken to express the thought of Papias concerning 
the “completeness” or “fulness” of the Gospel. That is, Papias is defending 
the Gospel of Mark, accused apparently of being short and of omitting a 
number of details. He explains why it is short, and asserts that the brevity 
does not detract from the accuracy. Let us say at once that if this interpre- 
tation can be sustained, we are furnished with an excellent rendering of a 
testimony which is admittedly a crux of historians. 

The word taxis in this interpretation is given the sense, list, inventory, 
detailed enumeration (p. 20) ; and it is added that this sense of the word was 
common at the time of Papias. I cannot find the proof of this statement. 
True, taxis, which is “arrangement” or “orderly scheme” must hint obliquely 
at the notion of completeness; but the true primary sense “order” seems to 
me present, even in the instance cited by Moulton-Milligan (‘Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament’). At best, it seems to me that this sense of the 
word is rare. But I add that the arguments set forth by the author for the 
acceptance of this (rare) sense are sufficient to provide a solidly probable 
interpretation of the testimony of Papias. 

However, I do not think that this “incompleteness” refers to the brevity of 
the Gospel as a whole. Papias says, ““THUS he wrote some things.” THUS 
here, repeats the “incompletely.” Hence the some things which Mark did 
write are without full detail. The accusation which is answered in the 
testimony seems not to be that the Gospel was short, but that it omitted at 
times parts of pericopes. If one glances at the “Diatessaron,” for instance of 
Larfeld, it is immediately perceived that Mark, though in some pericopes he 
is as full as Matthew or Luke, at other times has omitted a great deal. Hence 
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“some things were thus, that is, incompletely written.” Moreover, an 
Ephesine would not defend the mere brevity of the Gospel, nor the omission 
of pericopes; for the greatest Ephesine, John, has omitted pericopes, and added 
further that no book could contain all. But omissions in pericopes would 
need some defense against a captious adversary. And it is clear that Papias’ 
testimony is a defense against some objection. 

Concerning the colometric style of writing, the author says (p. 25), 
“|. . the colometric style of writing was probably the one in which the 
Evangelists wrote their Gospels....” “At all events, colometry was widely 
used at the time of Christ.”” St. Jerome and Cassiodorus are cited as favor- 
ing this type of setting forth the Scriptures. There is no doubt that it is 
highly praiseworthy. But I disagree to this that the original Gospels, or the 
Gospels for many a day, were written in the colometric style. 

This fact is proved by the fewness of the colometric codices which have 
come down to us. It is further shown by the numerous instances of 
homoioteleuton which occur in textual criticism. And finally there is positive 
evidence that the use of the colometric division in the versions of Scripture 
was a new phenomenon both in St. Jerome and in Cassiodorus. 

St. Jerome in his preface to Isaias says (Migne, P. L., 28, 771), concerning 
his own adaptation of the colometric form, that he has “set forth his new 
translation of the Prophets in cola and commata, as is commonly done with 
even the prose of Tullius and Demosthenes” ; but he says that this is a novum 
scribendi genus. The newness applies at least to a translation of the Scriptures 
in this way. Cassiodorus (Migne, P. L., 70, 1109), praises the colometric 
form which St. Jerome has adopted in the versions of the Prophets and 
Psalms; he adds that, advised (or moved) by the authority of so great a 
man, he judges that “other parts’ too should be presented (ordered or em- 
bellished) in this way. The author does well to follow the example of 
scholars so eminent. The criticism then in this case merely affects the state- 
ment that the original Gospels were written in this way. 

The colometric form of individual verses presented by the translator is 
for the most part acceptable, and all that the author says in praise of this 
form in the introduction may be very well applied to his own effort. Occa- 
sionally, the reader who will keep the Greek text open, while following the 
translation, will find that a participle buried in the middle of a sense-line in 
the Gospel has become a separate line and thought in the translation. But I 
believe that some latitude must be allowed to the author, because of the 
difficulty of cadencing an English sentence in the same way as that of the 
Greek. 

In regard of translation, the reviewer believes that there are very few bad 
translations, some border-line cases, and innumerable lines in which the author 
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has given us a version of incomparable excellence. Among the bad turns I 
would set for instance the following. In the storm at sea, our Lord is 
“fully awakened”; the version runs “rising to His height,” Mc. iv, 39. In 
Mc. i, 1, ““The Beginning of the Gospel,” becomes the “summary.” ‘This is a 
meaning of the word which is not found anywhere in the whole New Testa- 
ment; it is, moreover, doubtful in the context, which tells us that the begin- 
ning of the Gospel was the preaching of the Precursor, John. 

It is hard to explain why the author prefers to invert in Mc. xvi, 6, “He is 
not here, He is arisen.” Mc. vii, 19, “Hereby he declared all foods clean” is 
an interpretation rather than a translation. So too, vii, 11, “Any support you 
get from me is Korban.” Our customary, “Amen, I say to you” becomes, 
“I promise you upon my word” in xi, 23; I think we have lost by the ex- 
change. “Help thou my unbelief” is “Help me if I do not believe” in ix, 15. 

There are these cases where the Greek text is departed from with greater 
liberty than may be allowed to a translator of the Scriptures. Another series 
of cases, I would call on the border-line. Thus Mark is fond of the adverb 
“immediately.” Fr. Kleist prefers to give us various turns for this single 
word, and generally he gives translations of singular felicity. The same may 
be said for the frequent Marcan word. “begin.” The author does not hesitate 
to change the tenses of the text, especially the historical present. Often he adds 
little phrases which emerge from the milieu of the event, but are not in the 
text itself. Such instances are fully allowable, for the author does not attempt 
the literal version of the text in the way that will satisfy the textual critic. 
The purpose of the author is fully set forth in the preface (p. 32), and he 
has kept to his promise. He gives the readers the full sense, which at times 
does not depend entirely on the text, but on the context as well. 

It would require too much space to remark upon the excellent passages in 
the version. As a matter of personal preference, I think that the author is 
most excellent in the rendition of the Parables of our Lord. And possibly I 
see why a scholar, so well versed in the classics, should be most excellent in 
the literary parts of the Gospel text. 

Finally, let me recommend the text to those who have not an intimate 
knowledge of the language of the original. A translation is always an inter- 
pretation, and here if the interpretation at times intrudes beyond the demands 
of mere version, the opinion which the author follows is always defensible. It 
is needless to add that if the ensuing volumes of the promised series of Father 
Kleist sustains the excellence of the present work, Catholic America’ will do 
well to welcome them. 


W. J. McGarry, S.J. 
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Benepicr ARNOLD, Mixirary RacKeTEER. By Edward Dean Sullivan. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1932. Pp. 306. $3.00. 


Benepict ARNOLD, PATRIOT AND TRAITOR. Illustrated. By Oscar Sher- 
win. New York: The Century Co., 1931. Pp. 395. $4.00. 


Tue Exquisite Exirz. The Life and Fortunes of Mrs. Benedict Arnold. 
Illustrated. By Harry Stanton Tillotson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., 1932. Pp. 205. $2.00. 


Persuaded that men do not like to kick anyone who is down and that because 
of this biographers have been too lenient in their treatment of Arnold, Edward 
Dean Sullivan puts aside such scruples and does not refrain from planting any 
possible kick upon the prostrate traitor. 

This “unmitigated rascal” who could “‘out-think, out-fight, out-lie and out- 
steal” most of his contemporaries is threatened with a thorough booting around 
in the mire of his robbery, treachery and general villainy. Yet after a sweep- 
ing condemnation in the introduction and the account of the betrayal in the 
first chapter, Mr. Sullivan like the soldiers under his command seems drawn 
by the power of Arnold’s magnetic leadership. It was not, surely, an 
“unmitigated rascal” who led that expedition through the Maine woods, 
raised a cross over the grave of Fr. Rale, stood before Quebec, made and 
commanded that gallant little navy, fought so bravely and unselfishly in the 
battles of Saratoga and provided aid for General Warren’s children. 

Mr. Sullivan uses as a sub-title “Military Racketeer.” This is used, per- 
haps, to catch our modern eyes and to attract those who have read Mr. 
Sullivan’s other stirring books on racketeers in the expectation they would 
find all the elements of the modern racketeer’s story in these pages. Indeed, 
so the author promises on the first page, “Benedict Arnold . . . had literally 
everything in common with the racketeer as this nation knows him today.” 
Does he prove this? Although Mr. Sullivan be convinced, he has not set 
forth the evidence to convince others. Benedict Arnold was “no intriguer” 
(p. 205). What a poor racketeer he would have made! The racketeer is 
not in reality or in fiction distinguished by great personal bravery, nor does 
he hold the utmost, loyal devotion of his followers. Yet such was Arnold in 
his better days and such his power over his troops according to Mr. Sullivan’s 
own testimony. And the death of many a racketeer? In some alley or on a 
country road a machine gun riddled body is found after being “put on the 
spot.” How different is Arnold’s, begging God’s forgiveness. Yes, it is to 
be suspected that the sub-title was chosen only as a lure. 

The author, however, has written in journalistic style a dramatic presenta- 
tion of Arnold’s life, his associates and the great events in which Arnold 
participated. There is occasional use of slang, “big shot, chiseler, to muscle 
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in, going some, sitting pretty” and a certain piquancy of language in his 
descriptions of characters. The expression “to iris” (p. 240), is peculiar. 
Only a few printing mistakes occur; on p. 25 “December” should be 
“October” and on p. 301, “1928” should be “1828.” Can it be that 
“trasulit” on p. 58 is a mistake for “transtulit,” and “Duci Stenuo” on p. 225 
for “Duci Strenuo”? There is a fairly complete bibliography but no index. 

A man can be judged by his friends and enemies. Arnold’s friends and 
enemies are alike a credit to him. It is as much in his favor to have held so 
long the regard of men like Washington, Schuyler, Warren, Livingston and 
Knox as it is to have been hated by men like Gates, Easton, Brown, Wilkinson 
and Wyncoop. Mr. Sullivan exaggerates the importance of these enemies. 

The author mentions “the rare stupidity of Congress” (p. 184), concerning 
one of their blunders in dealing with Arnold. Stupidity, certainly! But was 
it rare? Does Mr. Sullivan recall Gouverneur Morris’ comment to John 
Jay? ‘What a lot of damned scoundrels we had in that second Congress!” 

Arnold was mishandled by men he knew to be his inferiors in valor, lead- 
ership and military knowledge. The wonder is that such an impulsive, proud 
man bore as meek as he did. He would have won greater fame and honor 
because of this mean treatment had he not yielded to his desire for extrava- 
gance and wealth which drove him on to the black betrayal and put his name 
in American history fearfully besmirched. Yet he seems to have done some 
penance in those bitter, last years. God, who has forgiven so many betrayals, 
no doubt heard his final prayer. 

In a more subdued and more scholarly manner than that used by Mr. 
Sullivan, Oscar Sherwin in “Benedict Arnold, Patriot and Traitor,” presents 
a superior account of Arnold along with a mass of information on the period, 
that is kindred to the subject. Mr. Sherwin gives many pertinent facts, 
passed over by Mr. Sullivan, which greatly change the color of Arnold’s 
actions. For example: Arnold’s authority to attack Ticonderoga (p. 25) ; 
the story of the seized goods at Montreal (p. 103) ; the absurdity of Brown’s 
charges (p. 105); the account of the Battles of Saratoga (p. 194); the 
governing of Philadelphia (p. 248); the findings of the Court Martial 
(p. 262), etc. Mr. Sherwin had no special thesis to defend and sets forth 
the facts as he finds and understands them. 

Neither author, in any degree, condones Arnold’s treachery, but Mr. Sher- 
win makes a more sympathetic study of its source and growth, without being 
pro-Arnold. Speaking of the traitor’s mother he says, “. . . her efforts at 
restraint may have been responsible for much in her son’s after life” (p. 6). 
Again he remarks of Arnold: “Ambition ?—a virtue as well as a fault and the 
mother of great actions. In natures as ill regulated as Arnold’s and Mac- 
beth’s, it is apt to run riot in strange and disorderly paths” (p. 209). About 
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Arnold’s appointment to Philadelphia “. . . no more unfit appointment than 
Arnold’s could have been made. He lacked the tact, suavity, diplomacy 
required to administer the affairs of this city” (p. 249). Again (pp. 268-269) : 

There were several motives urging and pressing him to treason—anger at the 
repeated slights of Congress, resentment at the action of the Pennsylvania authorities, 
indignation at the French Alliance and the need for ready money to pay his debts, 
maintain his position and reimburse himself for the inadequate settlement of his 
accounts. . . . But no amount of personal wrong could for a moment excuse such a 


false step. 

The book is well bound and printed, singularly free from typographical 
errors. There is a long bibliography and an adequate index. The several 
maps are a help to understand better the campaigns and battles. 

The two books are a nice balance and are worth reading together. 

Mr. Sullivan goes to some length to exonerate Mrs. Arnold, saying in 
rather typical style, ‘Not to put the matter too abruptly, the lady at this 
period was beautiful, but!” (p. 270). Mr. Sherwin, unjustifiably from the 
evidence he produces, declares she was an accomplice (p. 277). In a cheaply 
bound and rather poorly printed book, Harry Stanton Tillotson, uses 205 
pages to defend the character of Mrs. Benedict Arnold “The Exquisite 
Exile,” and to free her from all share in her husband’s treason. 

Much of the time the author is condemning Arnold, reviewing with too 
much space all the most familiar incidents of his life. Mr. Tillotson apolo- 
gizes for this “too much stress on the career of Arnold” in his preface but 
even so there is no need of it and more time could well have been spent 
quoting from Peggy’s letters, revealing to readers more about the professed 
subject of his book. He could have mentioned more about her relationship to 
her three stepsons and her part in the education of her own children. Instead 
of fragmentary lines the author might be expected to give, as well as possible, 
a complete picture of Peggy Shippen Arnold as daughter, wife and mother. 

Research has not yet dispelled all doubt about her share in Arnold’s treason 
and, perhaps, it never will. She who could be so hysterical and dramatic at 
the time of Arnold’s betrayal could be strangely composed in outward appear- 
ance when Arnold fought the duel with the Earl of Lauderdale, and at 
Arnold’s death she could quietly assume charge. Her earlier conduct is open 
to grave suspicions in view of her conduct in later crises, and lead to a 
stronger belief in her histrionic ability. Peggy’s letters to the Tories in New 
York, her famous letter from André, the Mrs. Prevost story, Sir Henry 
Clinton’s donation of 350 pounds for “meritorious services” persist in casting 
a shadow on an otherwise noble woman. There is a brief index and a brief 
bibliography. The nine illustrations are of photographs and prints. 


- WituraM F. Ryan, S.J., M.A. 
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